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THE SORROWS OF A BRAVE PEOPLE 


Groping to Peace Through 
Clouds of War 

THE IDEA THE LEAGUE MIGHT 
HAVE CARRIED OUT 


I T was on one of the dark days of 
the Great War that a famous 
man looked round a room full of 
people and said, “ Not one of us in this 
room will see the end of this war.” He 
was right. We have seen the Armistice 
but not the end of the great world war. 

With a little more sympathy, a little 
more generosity, and much more 
commonsense on the part of the 
victors the war might have ended. 
Those, who thought the Peace Treaty 
hard were consoled by the fact that 
the Treaty set up the League of 
Nations, whose business it was to put 
wrong things right as time went on. 
It is plainly provided for in the 
Covenant, and if it is said that the 
Great Powers have failed to keep the 
peace it must also be acknowledged 
that the League has failed in its duty. 

It is because the League has failed 
that the world has been trembling for the 
last fell) weeks on the brink of war. 

The Problem of Minorities 

One of the most difficult problems 
left behind by the war was the problem 
of minorities, the minority populations, 
for instance, in the new-made country 
of Czecho-Slovakia formed out of the 
ruins of the ramshackle Austrian 
Empire. Austria was an empire made 
up of minority peoples of many races, 
and at her break-up in 1918 some of 
these minorities were brought to¬ 
gether by the Peace Treaty in a 
country which had for its basis the 
old country of Bohemia, the homeland 
of the Czechs and Slovaks. It would 
have been well had the peacemakers 
of Versailles established Bohemia as a 
nation again, with the true Bohemians 
as its happy and contented people; 
but unfortunately they made a 
country, of Czechs and Slovaks and 
Poles and Germans and Hungarians 
and other races, and the time has 
come when, led by the millions of 
Germans in the State, the minorities 
are demanding what they call the 
right of self-determination. The 
Germans would join to Germany, the 
Poles to Poland, the Hungarians to 
Hungar}^ and so on. 

It happens that Czecho-Slovakia is 
one of the best little States' in the 
world, a democratic Government 
against which the worst thing to be 
said is that it has not been too ready 
to welcome the claims of these minori¬ 
ties to something like Home Rule. 
It is true that they have been fairly 
treated, and that now they have been 
offered a condition of equality which 


would make them the most hand¬ 
somely treated minorities in Europe; 
but the minorities say that these 
concessions have come too late, 
and it has happened, unfortunately, 
that the German minorities (about 
3,500,000 people) have been urged on 
by their leaders to acts of violence and 
even to demand the right of secession 
from the State. Clearly there are all 
the elements of war in such demands, 
but all the world knows that the 
demands have been supported from the 
beginning by Herr Hitler and the 
Nazi Government. 

Hitler’s Ambition 
All the world believes that it knows 
why Herr Hitler is supporting the 
Sudeten Germans; it is because 
Czecho-Slovakia lies in the path of his 
ambition, which is to reach out with 
his Greater Germany to the Black Sea. 
With Czecho-Slovakia brought into 
his sphere of influence Hungary would 
soon be helpless before him, and the 
next step would be in Rumania. 

What Herr Hitler says is that the 
Sudeten Germans are being oppressed 
and ill-treated and even tortured by 
the Czech majority. The German 
newspapers arc being filled with 
stories of atrocities. They are not 
true. It is the veriest nonsense to 
suggest that these people have been 
tortured, and the news of these 
atrocities has been manufactured for 
the German people, broadcast by the 
German press and through their wire¬ 
less, in order to prepare the nation for 
one more dramatic step in Herr 
Hitler’s march to power. 

The Army on the Frontier 
It is this unhappy atmosphere that 
has made it almost impossible to do 
justice to Czecho-Slovakia at this 
moment. What the League could 
have done so well in time of peace 
can hardly be done at all while the 
German Army is massed on Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s frontier, while the Sudetens 
are forming an army of their own, 
making war across the frontier, while 
the mind of the German people is 
being poisoned with false stories of 
atrocities. It was to put things right 
that Lord Runciman went out, - and 
it was at a point when agreement 
seemed to be possible that the poison 
pen began its work, and the world 
is now confronted with an unparalleled 
situation—that of a small democratic 
State, built up by the Peace Treaty 
twenty years ago, threatened either 

Continued on page 2 
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London s Open 
Aviary 

Gulls in the Fog 

When the winter fogs settle down 
on London town the birds know it. 

According to the annual report on the 
bird sanctuaries of the royal parks, a 
fog on Christmas Day kept the London 
gulls in’St James’s Park all night, unable 
to make the journey upriver at dusk to 
Hammersmith, Isleworth, and beyond 
which they nightly make, as anyone 
who watches may perceive. Already 
we' have noted them flying westward 
in triangular flights of fifty at a time 
along Wandsworth Reach. On another 
foggy night in November [a red-poll 
strayed into St James’s Park. 

On the other hand, the violent easterly 
gales of January last year brought a 
red-necked grebe to the Round Pond, 
Kensington Gardens, and a Slavonian 
grebe to the Serpentine. Only once 
before have either of these rare Con¬ 
tinental visitors been seen in London. 

■ There have been other rarities: wax- 
wings in Kew Gardens, their first ap¬ 
pearance there, .and the nightingale has 
come back to Greenwich Park, on the 
east, and Richmond Park, on the west. 

London’s immigrant birds are increas¬ 
ing, especially in the winter. On the 
Round Pond alone there were sometimes 
1000 birds on the water, gulls, tufted 
ducks, mallards, with a few stately 
swans to stand out from the crowd. 

The one blot on the idyllic picture is 
that the St James’s Park North American 
pelican has taken to eating the young 
tufted ducklings, and has taught the 
evil habit to pelicans better' behaved. 

A New Friend For 
the Force 

Policemen are no longer a terror to 
Hugh, a little boy at one of the Sunshine 
Homes for Blind Babies ; yet some time 
ago the mere mention of them would send 
him into convulsions. 

With a view to removing the child’s 
fear the matron sought the help of 
a passing policeman. Robert knew 
nothing of psychology, but he would do 
his best, he said. 

Entering the room where* Hugh was 
playing, he sat down and removed his 
helmet, for it was a warm evening and 
the problem demanded a cool head. 
Then he told a fairy tale. 

Within a lew minutes' Hugh was 
counting the buttons on a police tunic, 
wearing the helmet, and blowing away 
the last trace of his complex with loud 
blasts on the whistle. It proved a 
perfect cure, and Hugh and the Force 
are now particular friends. 

A New Wheat 

Of the making of new wheats there is 
happily no end in sight, and a new and 
valuable one has just been developed in 
Australia. 

Its chief quality is that of resisting 
drought, as well as of resisting rust, the 
fungus which attacks wheat and is 
Wheat Enemy Number One. But it is 
also more prolific than any other wheat 
yet found by the Australian wheat 
breeders. 

Credit for it must be given to the 
Government Research Farm at Werribee, 
'Victoria, which some years ago bred 
from some Ghurka wheats (which are 
rust-resisting) a new and better Ghurka 
which was worth another million a year 
to the farmers. 

The world’s wheatfields now stretch 
almost from the Arctic to the Antarctic. 
In the- Far North the wheat breeders 
protect them from the early frosts ; in 
Australia from the summer droughts; 
and every . country, from Scotland to 
Hungary, from Russia to India, provides 
varieties for strengthening the stock. 


The Sorrows of 

Continued from page 1 

with war, or with the loss of one-third 
of her people or of vital areas of her 
territory, while day by day and hour 
by hour the people listen-in to news of 
the moves on this chessboard which 
may mean life or death to millions. 

"There has been nothing like it since 
the world began When the Great War 
broke out in 1914 the world waited 
anxiously for the newspapers to tell 
therh’what had happened. Today the 
whole world listens to what is happening 
' and we know the result before the papers 

can be out. - ■ . 

• The Prime klinister, no more relying 
on ambassadors’ reports or diplomatic 
correspondence, flies to see Herr Hitler, 
and flies back home to his Cabinet. No 
more is history made in secret; it is made 
before our eyes and within sound of our 
ears. We look and listen, and the whole 
world thrills with the poignant emotions 
-of the twilight between peace and war. 

It is to the eternal honour of the 
British Government, and of Mr Chamber- 
lain in particular, that it has been seeking 
day and night to save the world from 
destruction. Never has a nation done 
more, and if ever destruction should 
come it will be as plain as the sun at 
noonday where the guilt lies. Every 
day brings changes in the situation, and 
it is the tragedy of it all that it illus¬ 
trates once more the bitter truth that 
in a great wrong is so often a little right. 

Czecho-Slovakia’s Ireland 

It is right that millions of Germans 
should live as they wish to do, but is it 
right that they should jeopardise their 
homeland and lay, it at the mercy of a 
powerful foe ? It is right that a minority 
should have justice, but should the 
majority pa}^ for it by the sacrifice of 
its security ? All over the world 
minorities live at peace. Every nation¬ 
ality can be happy in England and 
prosperous in America ; it is only under 
the Nazi regime that Germans have 
found it impossible to live as happy and 
contented neighbours. Herr Hitler’s 
policy is to make himself king of all 
Germans and to bring them all under 
his sway. 

The C N believes, as it declared some 
months ago, that the best way out is 
to make another Switzerland of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, dividing the country into 
areas in which each raceAvill rule, and 
guaranteeing its neutrality from attack 
by any other nation. It is clear after 
what has happened that the Czechs and 
the Sudeten Germans will never be good 
neighbours as they are. The Sudeten 
area is Czecho-Slovakia’s Ireland. It 
took us a hundred years to try to make 


A Slip on the Underground 

The control of London’s network of 
Underground Railways is a marvel of 
mechanical ingenuity, but occasionally 
the human element fails. 

Such a failure was the cause of a fatal 
collision near Charing Cross last May. 
The. Ministry of Transport inquiry into 
the accident reveals that in the course 
of tidying up after changes in the signal¬ 
ling apparatus a wrong connection was 
made during the night before the 
accident. This caused a signal to give 
the all-clear too soon, a fact which 
should have been revealed by a test. 
Bill the test ivas not made. 

When motornien reported later that 
the signal was working incorrectly the 
full significance was not realised by the 
official concerned, and action was not 
taken to have the matter rectified. 

The Yellow Tablet 

A small 3’ellow tablet at the Chemists 
Exhibition in London contained the 
equivalent of a quarter of a pound of 
meat, Hvo oranges, and a milk pudding. 

It is said that the whole population of 
the British Isles could be fed in an 
emergency on such tablets as these 
(which are the result of ten years of 
experiments) provided bread and water 
were available. 


a Brave People 

Ireland happy and contented, and she 
would not. We let her go. The greatest 
empire in the world let the smallest 
country walk out from the shelter of its 
flag and set up housekeeping for itselT. 
It is unthinkable that Europe should 
go to war to maintain an Ireland in a 
little country made less than 20 years 
ago. It is not beyond the resources of 
Civilisation to give an ordered, peaceful 
life to the peoples of Czecho-Slovakia 
without plunging the world into war. 
It would be an Unthinkable War. 

A Bitter Sacrifice 

And yet it would be an Unthinkable 
Peace that destroyed a free and demo¬ 
cratic State by an act of violence on 
behalf of a minority of its people. It 
is for the Great Powers to do now what 
the League should have done, to work 
with Czecho-Slov'akia to find the way 
of a peaceful life for all its peoples, 
either,by changing its Constitution or 
its boundaries, or exchanging popu¬ 
lations, for it is part of the rebuilding 
of Europe for which power was given, 
to the League. It will mean bitter 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice for peace is 
as nothing compared with the sacrifice 
of war. A peaceful solution, whatever 
it may be, gives everybody something ; 
a solution by war is failure for all. 

The deep sympathy felt in the 
democratic countries for the Czech- 
Slovak nation has been one of the 
dramatic things of our time. Never 
has our own nation been more united 
than in the determination to resist a 
violent attack on this brave people. 
Suddenly brought face to face with the 
bitterest situation in their history, 
they have behaved with a dignity and 
calm in striking contrast to the brutality 
of masses of their German fellow- 
countrymen. If they are now asked to 
make a painful sacrifice it is for the 
good of Europe as a whole. 

Had the reconstruction of this young 
State been carried out by the League all 
the world would have hailed it as a 
great stroke of peace. It is tragic that 
it should have come in circumstances 
which make it appear like a victory 
for the tyranny of Dictatorship, but we 
must hope it is none the less a step for 
peace. Provision must be rhade for 
those free men who do not wish to be 
sent to German3% with its concentration 
camps, its controlled press, and its racial 
persecution ; and we must all pray that 
Czecho-Slovakia, shorn of her dis¬ 
contented and unwilling subjects, and 
set free from the fear of war, will now 
renew her youth like the eagle, stronger 
and happier than ever, another little 
Switzerland. 


Brave Betty Williams 

Betty Williams, of Garlinge, Kent, 
has died at the age of 13. Ever since 
she was eight she had been almost 
helpless with heart trouble, but she 
taught herself to play the piano, and 
in a wheeled chair had been able to 
join a choir and Sunday School. Last 
klay she won a Bible, given by an old 
charity, for being able to recite per¬ 
fectly seven Psalms. 

Half and Half 

In an orchard at Fontaine-le-Bourg 
in France is an apple tree one side of 
which is covered with fruit and the other 
side with blossom. 

The reason' for this phenomena is 
that last May freezing winds made one 
half of the tree shrivel up, and now the 
warm weather has induced this half 
to burst forth into bud. 

The Passing of the Tally 

Hop-tallies (notched sticks used for 
keeping records of the number of hops 
picked) are being used this year for the 
last time on a farm at Chartham in 
Kent. It is suggested that specimen 
tallies shall be presented to the Canter¬ 
bury Museum. 


Little News Reel 

Eleven brothers who met the other 
day in Preston had not seen each other 
for 15 years. They had travelled from 
all over the world. 

A Chinese coolie has given'his only 
tooth, a gold one, to the Give-Your-Gold- 
to-the-Government movement in China. 

It is hoped that before the Empire 
Exhibition closes it will have been 
visited by every schoolchild, every 
unemployed man or woman, and every 
old-age pensioner in Glasgow as the 
guests of the Corporation, 

A team composed of eight brothers 
swam against their old school at a 
swimming gala at Worthing not long ago. 

The first non-stop commercial flight 
between London and Copenhagen, 900 
miles, was made by a Lockheed Electra 
plane of the British Airways fleet, which 
returned non-stop the same day. 

In many' big stores in Germafiy 
gramophones with loudspeakers remind 
shoppers that closing time is at hand. 

The National Institute for the Blind 
has completed production of a Braille 
edition of the Public School Hymn 
Book for the use of blind students. 

A Little Bird Helps 

In response to an appeal for £2^,000 
on behalf of Halifax Infirmary the 
secretary received this letter : 

" I am sending 3'ou a los note. I 
have been a patient in the Royal Halifax 
Infirmary. I have kept a budgerigar 
that I have taught to talk. I have 
taught it to say. Give me a penny, 
please, for the Infirmary. When my 
friends come they put a penny in thebox, 
and the budgerigar says. Thank you.” 

THINGS SEEN 

A huge crowd standing bareheaded 
in Lichfield market-place in memory of 
Dr Johnson. 

A hollyhock o\xr 22 feet high in a 
garden at Bromborough, Cheshire. 

Thousands of people prajung for peace 
by the Unknown Warrior’s grave. 

An apple in the Editor's garden weigh¬ 
ing a pound and a quarter. 

Twelve hedgehogs lying dead in the 
road in a distance of less than 100 miles. 

Thousands of bees at work in giant 
honeycombs in the roof of St Leonard's 
Church at Scarcliffe. 

THINGS SAID 

I offer my felicitations to Mr Chamber- 
lain for infusing o.xj'gcn into the stuffy 
air. . The Nawab of Palanpur 

Thank God for the Atlantic Ocean. 

. , New Ifork Post 

If war is averted the gain will outweigh 
nearly every possible price that may be 
paid. New York Herald 

If Britain gives her guarantee to a new 
Czecho-Slovakia the face of Europe may 
change. Paris Soir 

I have just come out of one of our 
concentration camps, and my greatest 
wish is to escape into some other 
country. A German woman to'a fellow- 
passenger in the train 

If it were possible for the Jews in 
South Africa to be withdrawn tomorrow 
the country would be irreparably poorer. 

Mr Hofmeyr 

THE BROADCASTER 

^ERMANY has had a record harvest of 
com this year. 

'J’he Empire Exhibition has received 
its nine-millionth visitor. 

^^ORE than 15,000 children have made 
school journeys to Europe this 
summer. 

■yiiE British Government has given 
£10,000 to assist child refugees on 
both sides in Spain. 
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Centenarian Cactus 


Young Engineers—Admiring a one-inch scale model of a travelling steam 
crane shown at the Model Engineer Exhibition * 


in London last week 


Getting Ready—Painting the floats for herring nets on a drifter 
at Yarmouth] where the herring fishing season is just beginning 


A Centenarian-—This Golden Barret cactus exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall in London is a hundred years old and weighs 160 pounds 


Home-Made Telescope-—Mr Reginald Roy Brooks, an enthusiastic amateur astronomer 
of Balham, has just completed this bia telescone after two years of work 
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HITLER 15 YEARS Erith Sets Out on a New MILK IS BEST 


AGO 

Fading Into Oblivion! 

We have been looking back about 
fifteen years in the life of Herr Hitler 
and we think two items from a diary 
of 1923 will interest our readers. 

The first entry is for November 8, and 
it tells us of a speech made by Hitler at 
Munich after he had secured silence by 
firing a revolver. This is what he said : 

Five years ago today began those deeds 
of shame that plunged Germany into an 
abyss of misery. Today must be a day 
that history takes a different turn. I 
propose : 

The Government of criminals in Berlin 
will be deposed. 

The National Government of the Reich 
will be formed in Munich. 

A German National army will be formed 
at once. 

The treaties that are ruining Germany 
will be cancelled. 

Tomorrow will see a National Govern¬ 
ment in Germany or it will see us dead. 

The next entry is on November 9, 
when it was reported that the police had 
dispersed - the disorderly elements and 
“ the situation was under complete con¬ 
trol.” Hitler had evaded arrest by flight. 

This is how the British Ambassador in 
Berlin, Lord D’Abemon, noted it: 

Hitler was arrested and subsequently 
tried for high treason, receiving a sentence 
of five years in a fortress. He was finally 
released after six months and bound over 
for the rest of his sentence, thereafter fading 
into obiivion. 

THE HENRY WOOD 
JUBILEE 

Homage to a Man With a Vision 

The Albert Hall has seen many 
national gatherings, and distinguished 
men from all over the world have stood 
on its platform. 

Next Wednesday this vast building, 
which was erected for the performance 
of music, will be the scene of homage to 
Sir Henry Wood, who was in his cradle 
when its great dome was rising. 

All the famous musical societies in 
London are joining in a concert to cele¬ 
brate the jubilee of a conductor who has 
raised his country into the front rank in 
the performance and appreciation .of 
music. Sir Henry Wood has combined 
with vision an unflagging energy 
through all the fifty years during which 
he has rvielded the conductor’s baton, so 
it is not surprising that he has become 
the idol of all who love music. 

Dr Vaughan Williams has composed 
an Ode to Music in honour of the occa¬ 
sion, and Rachmaninoff is coming to 
play his great Concerto. 

To celebrate his jubilee Sir Henry is 
raising a fund to endow beds in hospitals 
for orchestral musicians. 

DOING WITHOUT HELIUM 

The Hindenburg’s Successor 

The United States still refuses to 
supply nonflammable helium gas, of 
which it has a practical monopoly, to 
the famous German builder of airships. 

Not to be beaten, the new airship has 
been constructed to use hydrogen with 
a safety device, and the vessel, which 
has been named Graf Zeppelin, has 
already been in flight. She is filled with 
hydrogen in the same way as her un¬ 
fortunate predecessor the Hindenburg. 

Condensing machinery has been in¬ 
stalled in the new airship to extract from 
the exhaust gases of the Diesel motors 
the greater part of their water. By this 
means, it is stated, it will be unnecessary 
to release hydrogen while the ship is in 
flight, and it is this release, it is said, 
which is the only cause of fire. 


Journey 

WHERE PEACE WAS BROUGHT TO ENGLAND 


1 ^ENT has a new town. Erith has 
received a charter and is hence¬ 
forth to have a mayor. 

It was only the other day that the 
enterprising people of Erith gave them¬ 
selves, by an act of great imagination, 
a fine view of the Thames, and from its 
riverside terrace we may now w-atch the 
ships of the world go by where the Great 
Harry went by with Henry the Eighth 
on board for his journey to the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. 

Erith is one of the two or three towns 
where you can stand in a street and 
throw a stone into the Thames ; very 
odd it used to be to peep through an 
opening in a poor street and see a great 
ship going out into the world. 

The sand-pits at Erith, some now filled 
in and grassed over as playgrounds, 
are a romantic reminder of a historic 
and prehistoric world. Out from the 
earth came the remains of mammoth 
and elephant as man dug up sand in 
these quarries, not only to be used for 
iron castings before the iron industry 
retreated north, but to serve as ballast 
for hundreds of little ships sailing light 
to bring homo cargo from half the ports 
of the world. Then Erith was a port of 
call, and she was more—she was a ship¬ 
yard in which was built the biggest 
vessel in the world till then. 

And long before then Erith had come 
into history with its old church of St 
John, where Sa.xon arches are to this 
day seen by the altar, built into their 
walls by the Normans and preserved by 
the’early English builders who made the 
church we see. Few churches have 
witnessed a stranger spectacle than that 
seen in St John’s in 1216. Magpa Carta 
was one j'ear old when the barons who 
had enforced it on King John assembled 
here with Hubert de Burgh to arrange 
terms of peace. The famous charter 
proved at first to be a sword, leading to 
the excommunication of the barons by 
the Pope of Rome. 


Civil war raged, and the outnum¬ 
bered barons called in the aid of France, 
so that Frenchmen fought with the 
barons against other barons who had gone 
over to the king with his army of mercen¬ 
aries. The forces of John pillaged and 
slaughtered the adherents of the barons ; 
the French pillaged and slaughtered 
the adherents of the king; and the 
wisest barons realised at last that the 
country was being destroyed, and that 
the wreck of the nation, in the event of 
John’s defeat, would become a colony of 
France. 

So Hubert de Burgh, having made his 
historic defence of Dover Castle against 
the Dauphin, came here to meet the 
relenting barons and agree on a policy 
of conciliation which should end the 
strife. Before the agreement could take 
effect John, ravaging the north, had 
fallen dead. 

From the ancient days of Erith come 
a number of relics preserved under glass 
in the church. Erith has also a modern 
church with some distinction, the igth- 
century Christ Church, with a spire 
rising 160 feet and looking across the 
Thames to the towering chimneys of the 
power-house at Barking. The church 
was a noble benefaction of one who loved 
this old Kent town, and it rose trium¬ 
phant on what Archbishop Tait used to 
call the darkest spot in the diocese. It 
was another Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr Davidson, who said that no parish 
church was dearer to his heart than this, 
with which he became familiar when he 
was a Dartford curate. It is a spacious 
and much-decorated church, filled with 
wall and window pictures of historic 
scenes, and one of these windows has 
the only stained glass in Kent showing 
the coronation of Edward the Seventh. 

With its new mayor and its great hope 
for the future we may look forward to a 
new era of prosperity for this Thames 
town at the gate of London, and we wish 
it well. 


A Very Wise Old Doctor 


I T is two hundred years since the long, 
useful life of Herman Boerhaave 
drew to its close, but over that long span 
of years the good that he did and the 
lessons he taught live on. 

He was a physician, and a prac¬ 
tical one, who taught many eminent 
physicians who followed him, in England 
and Germany as well as in Holland, 
where he was born, near the city of 
Leyden. 

At first he had meant to be a clergy¬ 
man, like his father, but when once he. 
had entered the famous University of 
Leyden man}? paths of learning beckoned 
him, and at last he forsook philosophy 
for the practical study of medicine. 
In that field his work was most enduring 
and his fame worldwide. His books 


and his treatises were translated into 
nearly every language, even into Turkish 
and Chinese. Our own Royal Society 
made him a Fellow, and the Paris 
Academy of Science honoured him with 
its membership. 

This was not all the honour he won, 
or all the knowledge he made his own. 
He was a botanist, an anatomist, and 
his Elements of Chemistry was the best 
work on this subject in the l8th century. 
Such a fount of learning has many 
tributaries and continues to water the 
earth long after the man has passed on, 
and so it has been with old Herman 
Boerhaave. The old St Cecilia Hospital 
where he lectured still exists, and it was 
visited by many people during the 
celebrations in his memory. 


What to Do With Idle Acres 


O NE day seven years ago Mr Henry 
Ford and Lord Perry, chairman 
of the Ford Motor Company in England, 
were travelling by train from Harwich. 
to London. ' 

Henry Ford had been in Holland, and 
as he looked out of the carriage window 
and saw the English countryside he 
contrasted it with the well-tilled fields 
he had left on the Continent. 

“ I think we will buy this bit of land,” 
he said, referring to grazing land. “ We 
will grow food on it.” • 

It is, not always remembered that 
Henry Ford is a farmer’s son, and that 
he has an eye to farming as well as to the 
building of cars. The land he had seen 
from the train belonged to an English 


peer, and Mr Ford bought 2200 acres of 
it, at Boreham. There were ii farms. 
He reduced them to five. He spent 
an acre in bringing, back the soil into 
cultivation. He enriched the soil with 
manures costing £1^,000. He cut down 
useless timber. He drained the land and 
began growing garden produce. Begin¬ 
ning with 60 men, he went bn to employ 
200 ; and today, four years after actual 
production started, he' is paying his 
workmen 25 per cent more than the 
minimum wages laid down for agricul¬ 
tural workers by the Government, and 
every man on the land receives a bonus. 

It seems that Henry Ford can make 
farming pay, and that he can turn 
England’s idle acres into profit. 


Everybody is Drinking It 

Schoolchildren drinking more milk 1 
Factory workers drinking more milk ! 
Milk bars everywhere! 

No less than 25,000,000 gallons of milk 
are now being consumed by children at 
school, apart from what they get at 
home in liquid form or in tea or porridge 
or pudding, This is good news, for it 
means the building of healthy and there¬ 
fore happy bodies. 

Three million children are each drink¬ 
ing a third of a pint of milk during the 
midday break at school, and the charge 
is a halfpenny. 

Then there is the factory consumption. 
Milk is becoming a popular drink with 
the workers. There are now some 7250 
factories, employing over 2,200,000 
workpeople, consuming milk at the rate 
of 8,500,000 gallons a year. The figure 
has doubled in a year. 

The Milk Publicity Council says that 
both doctors and. welfare workers agree 
that with the factory milk scheme better 
health is being experienced by those 
who take milk daily. 

Milk bars now appear in all our towns. 
Over 1000 have been established, though 
the first appearance of this novelty was 
at the Bath and West Show at Taunton 
as recently as 1935. 

THIS GLOOMY WORLD 

What It Was Like 81 Years Ago 

It is a gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the lifetime of 
most men who read this-—has there been 
so much grave and deep apprehension ; 
never has the future seemed so incalcul¬ 
able as at this time. 

In our own country there is commer¬ 
cial prostration, thousands of our poorest 
fellow-citizens are without employment, 
and without the prospects of it. 

In France the political cauldron 
seethes and bubbles with uncertainty ; 
Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud, 
dark and silent, upon the horizon of 
Europe, while all the energies, resources, 
and influences of the Briti.sh Empire 
arc sorely tried in coping with the vast 
and disturbed conditions in China. 

Of our own troubles no man can sec 
the end. They are, fortunately, as yet 
mainly commercial; and if w-e are only 
to lose money, and by painful poverty 
to be taught wisdom—-the wisdom of 
honour, of faith, of sympathy, and of 
charity—no man need seriously despair. 
And yet, the very haste to be rich, which 
is the occasion of this widespread 
calamity, has also tended to destroy the 
moral forces with which we are to resist 
and subdue the calamity. 

From Harper’s Weekly,* 1S57 

This Kind World 

This is a true stor>-, told by a G N lady, of 
two street arabs ’ whose hearts are evidently 
bigger than their pockets. A little adventure 
for them, perhaps, but one more witness to 
the fact that it is a kind world. 

I was outside Euston Station, home¬ 
ward bound after a hard day’s work. 
In order to get an evening paper I laid 
down on the pavement a heavy case 
and a somewhat bulky parcel, while I 
fumbled in my handbag for a penny. 

" Carry your bags, lady ? ” I turned 
to see two small untidy boys beside me, 
and before I could reply they had picked 
up my case and parcel and w'ere making 
their way into the station ; I could do 
nothing but follow. 

“ What train, lady ? ” On being 
advised they proceeded to discover the 
platform from which my- train was 
leaving, and did not apparently con¬ 
sider their task finished until they had 
placed my goods in the carriage and, 
with my assistance, arranged them on 
the rack. 

As I opened my bag to give them 
their due they raised their caps and 
with a cheery grin were off down the 
platform at break-neck speed. 
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A Tired Bee 

A few days ago a beekeeper in the 
north of England was on his way home 
when a bee buzzed round him for a 
minute or two and settled on the lapel 
of his jacket. 

The beekeeper had no wish to disturb 
the little creature, so he walked on 
across the fields for two miles, the bee 
remaining where it had alighted. As he 
entered his own garden the bee bestirred 
itself and flew the last few yards to its 
hive. It seems that the beekeeper had 
been chosen by one of his own bees ; and 
the story makes us wonder if the bee 
had recognised him and had consciously 
planned to secure a free ride home ! 


The Bells of Mons 


Cheaper Air Travel 

If you are flying to the East or to 
Australia it will cost you less after 
October i. 

Considerable fare reductions are an¬ 
nounced by Imperial Airways, and 
though only may be saved on the 
return trip between London and Sydney 
(^274 instead of ;f288), the round trip 
between London and Singapore shows 
a saving of /47 (^234 instead of ;£28i). 
Likewise the Hong Kong trip will cost 
/^243 against :£288. The rates for goods 
are being lowered too. 

Fares remain the same between 
London and Africa, though it will be 
cheaper to fly between Africa and the 
East and Australia. 

The Planetarium is 
CHEAP Today 

The Zeiss Planetarium installed at the 
Paris Exhibition last year is to be sold 
at auction with a starting price for 
bidding of only -£300. There are only 
a few of these wonderful instruments in 
the world, which when newly built cost 
about ;£25 ,ooo. 

THE HOMELESS LOVEBIRDS 

The liner He de France has carried 
two lovebirds three times across the 
Atlantic, and it looks as though it may 
have to keep them on board for ever. 

Their owner brought them from 
America to England, where she found 
that they could not land as they came 
under the regulation for the prevention 
of parrot disease. 

So back the lovebirds sailed to 
America. In the meantime, however, 
the same regulation had been enforced 
there, and now the only hope for the 
budgerigars is that they will be allowed 
to land in France and that someone who 
loves birds rvill take pity on them and 
give them a home^there. 



O UT of all the horror of the war comes 
this lovely story of the bells of Mons. 
They were ringing out not long ago, 
and their sweetness must have been all 
the sweeter to those rvho heard them 
because once upon a time their music 
was nearly silenced for ever. 

It is Fernand Redoute who plays the 
bells today, as he did 20 years ago and 
more. His heart sings with the chimes 
above his head, for he loves every bell 
of the famous carillon, and he saved 
them all from an untimely end. 

During the occupation of Mons by the 
Germans the authorities demanded that 
the bells should be handed over. That 
meant, of course, that they would be 
melted down. M. Redoute pleaded with 


them to spare the bells, but there was no 
reprieve. The bells must go. Then it 
was that M. Redoute had a happy 
thought. Humbly he bowed to the 
inevitable. He replied that the bells 
should be handed over, begging only 
that, as a special concession, he might 
be allowed to give a last recital, to which 
he invited the Germans. 

His appeal was successful. He was 
informed that he might give a last recital, 
and that the Germans would attend. 
It was M. Redoute’s opportunity. He. 
made the bells plead for themselves. 
They rang out all the tunes the Germans 
loved, and when it was over there was 
sent to the clev'er carillonneur a message 
that the bells would not be seized. 


A Dramatic Operation 

At Czenstochau in Poland a surgeon 
was himself completely paralysed by a 
stroke while in the midst of a difficult 
operation. 

His assistant immediately went on 
with the operation and saved the life 
of the patient. Then he was able to 
attend to the pressing needs of his chief. 

We must all believe there is a gfcat 
future before this young assistant who 
showed his knowledge, skill, and nerve 
so marvellously. 

Evening Scholars 

It is announced that 1100 workers at 
Rowntree’s attend the ev'ening classes 
at York, and that most of them arc girls. 

Girls of all ages come to learn type¬ 
writing or singing, swimming or keeping 
fit, and when they grow up to be women 
in the works they go on even more 
enthusiastically with the health course. 

Other opportunities which they share 
with the men is that of joining the 
dramatic and debating societies. The 
men reserve only to themselves the Prize 
Brass Band. 

These are but a few of the oppor¬ 
tunities of bettering their intelligence, 
and their general and special knowledge 
which are offered to them in the long 
winter evenings, when, on one occasion, 
Yorkshire’s veteran batsman, Herbert 
Sutcliffe, will lecture to them on his 
cricket experiences, and on another Mr 



Well Cleared—Eleven-years-old Lynda Croxon 
and her handsome little pony show how to take 
a hurdle, at Northolt 

THE YELLOW CATERPILLAR 

One machine and one man are making 
a new Trans-Canada aerodrome at 
Moncton in New Brunswick. 

The wilderness of trees, bushes, and 
swamp is being ruthlessly ploughed by 
a growling tractor-tank driven by a 
man. This bright yellow catorjpillar 
tackles anything. Should three or four 


The Conference Call 

The new Post Office " conference 
call ” was put into operation with great 
success the other night when, four men, 
two of them in America and two in 
England, carried on a four-sided con¬ 
versation as if they were sitting in the 
same room. 

The two men across the Atlantic were 
speaking from different buildings in New 
York, the third man from Hampstead, 
and the fourth from Windsor. These 
calls cost a minute. 

TRAFFIC Will Not 
BOTHER Him 

An event in the island of Stroma, off 
the northern coast of Scotland, was 
watched with great interest by the 
inhabitants not long ago. 

All the way from Aberdeen had come 
a traffic examiner to see whether Mr . 
James Simpson could take the L off his 
motor-cycle, which is the only motor 
vehicle on the island. Loud were the 
cheers when the farmer drove carefully 
past the island's only crossroads and 
passed his driving test with full marks. 

Berchtesgaden 

It is interesting now to remember this note 
on Berchtesgaden in Lord Brj'ce’s famous 
book on the Holy Roman Empire. 

To the south-west of the green plain 
that girdles in the rock of Salzburg, the 
gigantic mass of the Untersberg frowns 
over the road which winds up a long 
defile to the glen and lake of llerchtes- 
gaden. 

There, far up among its limestone 
crags, in a spot scarcely accessible to 
human feet, the peasants of the valley 
point out to the traveller the black 
mouth of a cavern, and tell him that, 
within, the red-bearded emperor lies 
amid his knights in an enchanted, sleep, 
waiting the hour when the ravens shall 
cease to hover round the peak, and the 
pear tree blossom in the valley, to 
descend with his Crusaders and bring 
back to Germany the golden age of 
peace and strength and unity. 

LITTLE OWL AGAIN 
ACQUITTED 

Friends of birds are requested to 
observe that the little owl is a friend ; 


trees in a row stand in its way it charges also that he is not so much nocHmtal as 
straight for them and mows them down crepuscular ! 

like corn. Nocturnal is of the night, and many 

____ _ On the front of the machine is a sort of people think of owls as night-feeders ; 

Vernon Bartlett wiil talk about the state snow plough which digs fiercely into the in fact, they like the twilight best, and 

.. ground, tearing up the roots of trees and crepuscular means belonging to the 

twilight. 

Mr Eric Hosking, a well-known bird 
lover, says that prolonged examination 
of little owls by a .special committee 
has shown that they feed almost 
exclusively on' such insects and small 
mammals as are readily available from 
dusk to dawn, and there is no proof 


of affairs in Europe. 

. A BULLET OF THE 
Great War 

A very interesting talc of a bullet 
comes from Hungary. 

A boy of 20 named Herman was one 
of the first soldiers to be wounded in 
the Great War, for he was shot in the 
leg by a Russian on August 3, 1914, the 
day before Britain declared war on 
Germany and uhen already fighting 
had begun on the Continent. 

could not extract the bullet at the time, spiders brought to Europe for the Prague a pine 
but the other day came a renewal of IMuseum ; a diving suit to be used for 
jiain in the wounded limb, and the pearling flown from Sydney to Darwin; 
bullet was found to have worked its way a porcupine, homing pigeons, live lizards, 
to the surface. and tips for billiard cues. 


Waiting for a bite at Broadstairs 

The game old Lady 

Flying holds no terrors for 88-year-old 
klrs IMary Walsh of Melbourne, Australia, 
who flew the other day to Sydney and 
back for a holiday, being probably the 
oldest woman to fly by regular com¬ 
mercial service in Australia. 

Mrs Walsh has 64 descendants, who 
think she is more modem than many of 
them. Now the old lady’s ambition is 
to fly to England. 


New Hopes in Derbyshire 

E ven in the worst of times Derbyshire 
has never lost Hope, for it has a little 
village of this name in the north of the 
county, only a few miles from an area 
where there are now high hopes of finding 
wealth deeper than ever before. 

It is on the summit of Sir William 
Hill, keeping watch over Eyam, that 
skilled engineers are now exploring the 
Ladywash and New Engine lead mines, 
which have been standing idle since 1923 
and have not been mined for lead 
(though worked for fluorspar) for 60 of 
70 years. . ' 

The mines go- down as far as 900 feet, 
but have become filled with water, and 


vegetation. 

It is an unforgettable sight to watch 
this monster gradually eating into the 
forest and to see the shape of the new 

aerodrome appearing. 

STRANGE PASSENGERS 

Very strange are some of the cargoes 
carried by the aeroplanes of Airlines of of any but negligible, destruction to 
Australia. game, poultry, or wild birds. 

Here are some of them: a crate of -rui^ /-'iamt i r^r- 

flying bats flown from Brisbane to • HE Cal ANT LOC 3 

Sydney ; a box of Western Australian A board, over five feet wide, cut from 
oiiDrhr fo "Rnrnrip for fhe Lrn vne a pine tree at th( 

tury, is being inspected with great 
interest at the Forestry Department’s 
Museum at Aberdeen University. 

It is the gift of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon and for the past 130 years 
its home has been at Gordon Castle. 

This giant log brings back memories 
of the days when the Forest of Glenmore 

. ,, , ., ... , was filled rvith magnificent pine trees, 

m the old days it was quite impossible feed the ship- 

to check the flow; but engineers now at the mouth of the River Spey, 

examining the mines are convinced that In those days the Spey was sometimes 
if the conditions should make it seem massed with as many as 20,000 logs, all 


worth while there wall be no difficulty in 
reopening them and bringing back a lost 
industry to Derbyshire. 

It is possible that a shaft may be sunk 
beneath what is known as the toad 
stone, a stratum of volcanic rock which 
in the past proved a barrier to wLat are 
believed to be rich deposits of mineral 
wealth. New and deeper shafts may be 
sunk. It remains to be seen whether 
the lead mining industry will be revived 
round about Eyam. 


being floated down to be cut up. 

POOR CHAFFINCH 

A keen observer of Yorkshire bird life, 
remarking recently on the birds ivhich 
most frequently suffer from motor 
traffic on the roads, states that the 
chaffinch heads the list of casualties. 

It is a bird w'hich usually picks up its 
food on the roads, and motorists should 
keep a careful lookout for it, especially in 
the Dales, where it seems to suffer most. 
No dead swallows, swifts, or martins 
had been noticed by this observer. 
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One People All 

With the prospect of the settlement of the 
grave world crisis, may we not hope that 
something will he done to make the people 
of Europe better neighbours ? One of the 
oldfashioned greetings among country folk 
was Peace and Good Neighbourhood, and 
God knows it is what the whole world needs. 

A gain and again we have 
directed attention to the 
friendliness of the rank and file 
of the world’s peoples, and more 
than ever it has been seen this 
summer in the exchange visits 
made by thousands of people of 
many lands. 

Nothing could . be better. 
Whatever our differences about 
passing events, therefore things 
that, remain when differences, 
grown old, wear a new aspect. 
Common humanity remains when 
quarrels are forgotten. W^e know 
of no’ happier augury for the 
future than the drawing to¬ 
gether of youth organisations. 
British boys and girls on the 
Continent; Continental boys and 
girls in England ; the visits and 
exchanges grow year by year, 
and nothing can stay the process 
of friend-making. 

Never let us think of present 
differences ' as making enemies 
for ever. For centuries we had 
differences with France, which 
continued into the lifetirne of 
many now living ; today the 
French are regarded' as friends. 
So let us be persuaded, it shall 
be, nitisl he, with all the peoples 
of every Continent. So, especially, 
it must be with Europe. 

Europeans, whether at home 
in Europe or transplanted in 
America and elsewhere, have led 
the world. They count for one 
in three of all the world’s people. 
They owe the world the full 
fruition of their great and varied 
gifts, and this can be achieved 
only in unity. 

The spirit of the new time calls 
to youth, inviting it to service 
and peace. Let us be eager to 
welcome friendship and slow to 
find cause for enmity. 

© 

Suppose 

all the ironical comments on 
modern civilisation, commend us 
to the trade in bomb-prodf shelters. 

We are, it seems, to contemplate the 
building in our gardens (if we have 
them) of air-raid shelters, into which to 
burrov/, and in each country each 
citizen is to be pictured as crouching, 
while Civilisation drops bombs on him! 

A great soldier has said that we 
may well look to such extravagances 
of Fear and Precaution to banish the 
spirit of war. We agree. 

Suppose ■ ive all come out of our 
shelters, hum our masks, laugh heartily, 
and. arrange cheap trips [cheaper than 
shelters and how much more pleasant) 
to visit each other’s happy smiling lands ! 

Only suppose! 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

ofaove the hidden waters of the ancient Hirer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



Too Much Money 

Jt is being felt that the excessive 

. expenditure on many of the latest 
films defeats itself. 

It distracts the energies, of film 
producers from true art to extrava¬ 
gant display. Some of the most 
successful films ever produced succeed 
because they are studies of charaeter, 
which giv'e opportunity to fine actors 
and recognise that humanity is always 
interested in itself. 

The monstrous waste of. money in 
film-making is well illustrated by an 
American film on a historic character, 
in which hundreds of thousands, of 
dollars have been spent to make a great 
adventure ridiculous. 

© 

Sir Isaac’s Idea 

Qn’E of the scientific experiments 
for which the students of 
American universities so enthusiastic¬ 
ally offer themselves has laid bare a 
new fact about vitamins. 

After e.xercise in the swimming- 
pool tlie students dried themselves 
vigorously with towels, and these 
were then scrutinised by the most 
careful scientific analysis.' It was 
found that the students had rubbed 
off from their bodies quantities of 
vitamin B. 

Not even the newspaper advertisers 
suspected this about vitamin B ; but 
to our minds it confirms an idea of 
old Sir Isaac Holden, the inventor of 
matches,.who lived till over 90 and 
was always delighted to impart tlie 
secret of his long life. After a list of 
what to eat and what to avoid, he 
always finished up, “ And, above all, 
not too many baths.” 

@ 

Fewer Frenchmen 
'Y’he population of France continues 
to decline. 

She has now lost in the aggregate 
all the population she gained by the 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine and its 
2,000,000 people. 

In the first quarter of this year the 
population fell by 35,684; in the same 
period of 1937 the loss was 19,066. 


The C N’s Eleven Horses 
'J'he Editor is delighted to acknow¬ 
ledge ten guineas for the setting 
free of another old war horse now 
working on the Continent. 

The gift is from a reader in Ayr¬ 
shire, and has been sent on to the Dumb 
Friends League, which will use it to 
bring home one more dumb hero from 
its hard lot abroad to the liberty 
of the green fields of England. 

This will be the eleventh war horse 
readers of the C N have set free. 

© 

Grandpa Sleeps 

w heard the other day of a little 
lady who did an odd thing. 
She is three, and her grandfather is 
over fifty. 

One evening not long ago her 
grandfather went upstairs to try to 
coax her to go to sleep, and in order 
to help her to settle down he lay 
on the top of the bed and pretended 
to be very tired. Pauline snuggled up 
to him and was very still, but a little 
while afterwards she appeared in the 
lounge, a small figure in a pink 
dressing-gown. “ There,” she said, 
triumphantly, “ I’ve gotted Granddad 
off to sleep at last.” 

© 

A Prayer in the Abbey . 

0 Righteous Lord that lovest 
righteousness, look in mercy upon 
our bewildered and distracted world. 
Show us all where we are wrong : re¬ 
move all blindness and bitterness, all 
bigotry and prejudice. Be thou our 
peacemaker, and in thine own good 
time bring out of our discord a better 
and abiding harmony, for the sake of 
him who is the Prince of Peace, Jesus 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. 

Prayer suggested to those visiting the 

Abbey by day or night during the crisis. 

, ® . 

JUST AN IDEA 

However rushed we may he, let tis 
ahoays fiml time to appreciate the little 
things of the day, the flowers on the 
table, the bird singing on the chimney¬ 
pot, the small kindness someone shows 
us. This is the straightest road to 
happiness. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 


T'uE man who protested that luggage-racks in railway 
carriages are sometimes unsafe put up a good case. 



If a good novel is 
bound to sell 


Q 

ii.iN says his old car is a 
standing joke. Why 
leave it standing ? 

0 

guouLD schoolboys be 
given the cane ? If 
they were they would prob¬ 
ably throw it away. 

0 

JJo.tD repairers are usually 
healthy. Due to their 
road drill. 

0 

goON we shall all be tele¬ 
vised. And have a set 
smile. 


□ - 

(JiRLS with turned-up noses 
are not considered beau¬ 
tiful. Critics turn them down. 
0 

A. MiLKM.\N is writing his 
life. .Does he think it is 
always the same old round? 

0 

^OME children go back to 
__ school in tears. And 
some in cars. 

0 

A dweller in an upstairs 
flat has won a prize 
for her window-box. She 
has taken up gardening. 


Would I Could See 
What She Can See 

Seeing this lovely portrait of a blind 
child in the garden of the School for the 
Blind at Swiss Cottage, our friend Mr 
Egbert Sandford sends us the lines below. 



'\^ouLD I could trace 

From whence comes all 
That sunshine to her little happy 
face; 

That I could find 
Those hallowed haunts 
That woo and win her little 
wonder-mind ; 

That I could see 

Just all that she can see . ; ; 

© 

A Pleasant Mile 

By the Pilgrim 

■yj^E walked a pleasant mile with a 
very pleasant companion. 
Overtaking him in a lane, we found 
that he knew every inch of the way and 
could talk delightfully about every¬ 
thing we passed. He noted the pop¬ 
pies, the climbing vetch, the clover. 

It was Sir Robert, grandfather of 
the present Sir Robert, he said, who 
planted the beeches which give us this 
friendly shade. Fine trees they are. 
You will see that the corn is cut in the 
field on the right, and I hear there are 
good prospects of a rich harvest this 
year, at any rate, so Joe Ellis tells me. 
The pond is rather low, and the 
swallows skimming over it are good 
friends of mine. My father built the 
two cottages we are coming to at the 
corner. They were among the first he 
ever built, and he did so Nvell out of 
them that he went on to make a for¬ 
tune as a master builder. Notice how 
charmingly they match the setting. 
The dog you hear barking is Patch, 
Peter Watson’s retriever, and there is 
Peter coming down to the garden gate. 
I must have a word with him. 

, As he passed on we noticed that he. 
carried a white stick. 

© 

The Good and the Bad 

0 God, show pity toward the wicked, 
for on the good Thou hast already 
bestowed mercy in having made them 
good, Sadi the Persian 
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A Little Lost 
World 


BOHEMIA & OUR THRONE THE Farmer and 
R omantic Links With Czecho-Slovakia THE NAVY 


Found After Thirty Years 

Two Soviet airmen have found a 
world which dropped from the skies 
thirtj' 3'ears ago. 

It was not a very big world, and did 
not shake up this old earth to any 
noticeable extent, but its arrival terrified 
Russia, where it made a great stir. 

It was, in fact, a very large meteorite, 
not so large as the tiny planets, the 
asteroid.s, which the astronomers dis¬ 
cover in the sky every year and now 
number oyer a thousand, but of their 
family. It was larger than any of the 
huge meteoric stones that have been 
found on the earth ; nearest in size to it 
is the one which crashed into the earth 
in times unknown, burying itself in the 
Canyon Diablo Crater, three-quarters of 
a mile across, in Arizona. 

The Shining Silver Cloud 

The tremendous meteorite just found 
by the airmen when it came whirling 
through the earth’s atmosphere made a 
luminous silvery vapour, visible for hun¬ 
dreds of miles in Siberia, and made the 
ignorant peasants fear that the end of 
the world was at hand.- But though it 
was known that it must have fallen in 
the deep Siberian forests, near the 
Podkamennaya Tunguska, a tributary 
of the Yenesei River, nothing but 
‘ vague rumours of what had befallen 
came to hand. 

No authoritative account could bo 
obtained, though hunters said the forest 
had been set on fire. Expeditions were 
sent to find it, but came back empty- 
handed, for the region is one of trackless 
forest and marsh. Now at last its 
resting-place has been photographed. 

For more tfian two days the plane, 
having at last found it, circled over the 
spot, taking 1500 photographs. They 
show that within a circle 30 miles across 
row after row of forest trees wore mown 
down by the wind of the explosion and 
the fire that followed. 


unhappy Czecho-Slovakia’s 55,000 
square miles of territorj' upwards 
of 20,000 miles is claimed by Bohemia, 
with which in the past England has had 
associations as intimate and romantic 
as anything to be found in the whole 
range of history. 

Bohemia gave us a royal motto and a 
greatly-loved queen ; we in turn gave 
Bohemia a religion and a queen, and 
from that Queen of Bohemia is directly 
descended our ICing George the Sixth. 

Contact between the two countries 
began in the 14th century, when John, 
King of Bohemia, was induced, out of 
loyalty to Philip the Sixth, to take up 
arms for him in his war against England. 

Although he had been blind for six 
years, he courageously took the field, 
and reached Crecy with an apparently 
overwhelming force arrayed against the 
tiny army of our Edward the Third and 
the Black Prince; and on Sunday, 
August 26, 1346, was fought that 

memorable battle in which, rvhile the 
Prince won his spurs, England gained 
the most complete victory ever attained 
by an English army at that day. 

The Prince of Wales’s Feathers 

■ King John was among the slain. His 
crest of feathers with its motto, meaning 
in English " I serve,” was secured by 
the Black Prince, and has ever since 
remained the crest and motto of our 
.Prince of Wales. The Prince of Wales’s 
feathers that we so often see in fire¬ 
works are the feathers forming the crest 
which changed hands and nationality 
on that wonderful day. 

Relations between the two countries 
now developed into friendship and cor¬ 
diality, and Anne, the lovely grand¬ 
daughter of the dead King John, 
crossed the war-infested sea to become 
the queen of our Richard the Second, 
the star and inspiration of his best and 
happiest days. Only at her death did 
he fall from grace and resort to the evil 
courses that made his fall inevitable. 


During Anne’s lifetime Wycliffe was 
preaching, and the young queen was 
among his adherents. Bohemian cour¬ 
tiers and scholars, passing regularly 
between England and Prague, took back 
with them the teachings of the Protes¬ 
tant reformer, not merely his message 
but his writings. At Prague today, trea¬ 
sured among the national archives, 
there remain, after all that has happened, 
five manuscripts of Wycliffe. 

To Wycliffe succeeded Bohemian John 
Huss, the immortal Englishman’s most 
notable disciple; but to Huss’s mission 
there succeeded the terrible religious 
wars associated with his name, and 
the overthrow of the new religion which 
was to be reborn with Martin Luther. 

Her Brief Blaze of Glory 

Bohemia declined into insignificance 
and dependence, but early in the 17th 
century a brief blaze of glory came. In 
1619 she' called on Frederick, Elector 
Palatine of the Rhenish Provinces, to 
serve her as king and leader of the still 
undaunted Protestant forces there. 
Frederick was the husband of Princess 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of our James 
the First, a brilliant girl he had just 
married. The young couple went to 
Prague and were crowned in the old 
cathedral, and for a year they reigned 
and ruled. Then the mighty forces of 
•the Roman Catholic League were hurled 
against them, and at a battle near Prague 
in 1620 not only were Frederick and 
Elizabeth defeated, but there began the 
appalling Thirty Years War, which 
cost Bohemia her nationality. 

Fleeing to Holland, the two young 
rulers suffered extreme poverty before 
the death of Frederick in 1632. His 
widow. The Queen of Hearts, as she 
was called, returned to England in 1661, 
to die the following year. 

She was the mother of 13 children, of 
whom one was the famous Prince 
Rupert, and another, Sophia, the mother 
of our George the First, from whom all 
our subsequent sovereigns are descended. 


Now that the exact place has been 
discovered an expedition, assisted by 
native guides and planes, is to be sent to 
the spot to find, if possible, what this 
world from the skies was made of, and 
how much it weighs. 

Roads of Many Colours 

In Somerset different shades Of Welsh 
and Cornish granite have been used in 
road construction in order to mark 
traffic lanes and make the motorist’s 
track so plain that he cannot very well 
mistake it. 

Now the Epsom and Ewell councils 
are constructing half a mile of red and 
white concrete road between Kingston 
Road and Pam’s Way. This section of 
Ruxley Lane is being widened from 20 
to 44 feet. There are white kerbs, and 
lanes for four lines of traffic, some of the 
lanes being white, and the others rod. The 
central strip is red. The idea is that slow 
traffic will keep to the red lanes, leaving 
the white ones for overtaking. All 
traffic is expected to regard the central 
red strip as a danger zone to be used 
only in emergency. 

It is' expected that the use of indelible 
concrete will save much expense. The 
method of painting white or yellow lines 
on the surface means renewing the paint 
four times a year, whereas once the 
concrete road is made it will last for 
years without any attention. 

Esperanto at the Station 

Holland has already shown her interest 
in Esperanto by setting up a plate in the 
entrance hall of her chief raihvay stations 
giving the name of a local "consul” 
who will help travellers speaking the 
international language. Now Franco has 
copied the idea, with a local consul, at 
two stations at Dunkirk. 


Children of Sorrow 


O N a sunny afternoon recently a dozen 
girls, ranging in age from ten to 
14, sat quietly on a seat in one of our 
London parks, silent and still, while all 
about them other boys and girls were 
enjoying themselves in various ways. 

The silent dozen were well dressed, 
well fed, well developed, the very type, 
it seemed, to be up and doing with 
skipping ropes or balls and tennis 
rackets. Not one of them moved; rarely 
did any of them speak. 

An hour later they were still there, 
still seated in silence ; and a sympathetic 
passer-by inquired the cause of this 
unnatural quiet. The answer w'as that 
they w'ere refugee Basque children. 
Each had been brought to England in 


order that her life might be saved from 
the horrors of civil war. 

'All had looked on the terrors of 
military strife; all had been under fire 
from aeroplanes, even when on the ship 
that brought them to safety. They were 
all that remained of a group, some 
hundreds strong, sent to this particular 
part of London; the remainder had 
been reclaimed by their parents. 

For these girls there was no Spanish 
home ; their parents were either fighting 
still or were imprisoned ; perhaps dead. 
The patience that they showed in sitting 
out the afternoon instead of playing 
through it they had acquired while 
sheltering for long spells from bombs 
dropped by their own countrymen. 


Maureen 


The children laughed to see klary’s 
little lamb at school, and at Kilcreggan 
in Dumbartonshire they laugh to see 
little iSIaureen Kelly at school, for, she 
has no business to be there. 

Only tw’o and a half, she is much too 
young to attend school twice a day, but 
no one can keep her aw'ay. Again and 
again the teacher looks up from her work 
to find Maureen sitting at a desk in the 
classroom, a quaint figure as quiet as a 
mouse. If she is sent home she wanders 
back. If her mother misses her for two 
minutes she is sure that Maureen has 
gone to school, sidling shyly into the 
classroom whenever she has a chance. 

It looks as if Jlaureen will grow up to 
be a studious girl. 


An advertisement has appeared in 
Liverpool saying that unless the owner 
of 4568 bags of onions turns up to claim 
them they will be sold ! 


Plebiscite 

The word Plebiscite, so much used 
just now, was in Latin plebescitmn, and 
was originally used by the Romans to 
describe a law passed by the Roman 
people in their tribe assemblies. The 
word was in two parts; plebs, people; 
scitiim, decree. 

A plebiscite is truly a people’s 
decree, and it has been used on many 
important occasions to enable a nation 
or community to decide its fate or to 
give a verdict on a special point. 

A plebiscite differs from a parlia¬ 
mentary election because it is con¬ 
cerned w'ith a special matter, whereas 
a parliamentary election is concerned 
with many matters. 

The restoration of the Emjpire in 
France in 1852 was referred to a 
plebiscite, with the result that the 
popular vote confirmed the establish¬ 
ment of the Second Empire under 
Napoleon the Third. 


Our First Line of Defence 

LET SOMETHING BE DONE 

Sir Henry Price, President of a 
Yorkshire Agricultural Show at 
Silsden, very truly calls farming our 
First Line of Defence. 

It is that both in peace and in w’ar. 
It is the healthiest occupation, and it 
serves life by feeding us and employing us. 

As for the war issue, it is not yet 
sufficiently realised that by increasing 
food output we relieve ike Navy^ of its 
first care and therefore make it more 
effective. 

Sir Henry Price thinks we could 
double Our present agricultural output. 
With such an aim in view, why should 
we not make a deliberate plan to produce 
a definite output ? 

This is now being done in three 
great countries, with populations of 
180,000,000, 75,000,000, and 43,000,000. 
Our own island is readily planned, for it 
is small. When a country has no part 
more than about 100 miles from the 
sea planning the full use of it presents 
few difficulties. 

The Waste Land 
Wo could then make a Home Food 
Budget—so much land under cereals, 
so much under potatoes, so much under 
roots, so much devoted to dairy-farming, 
so much to fruit, and so on. Weather has 
much to say in the matter, of course, 
but on the average we should get what 
we needed, leaving no acre unused. We 
have in mind a piece of land an hour’s 
ride frOm London which has been a 
shabby waste for ten years and was 
taken over by a farmer three months 
ago. Today it is a glorious sight with' 
90,000 cabbages flourishing. 

An Agricultural Council .under the 
Minister of Agriculture, assisted by 
county committees, might bring en¬ 
thusiasm to the task of planning. 

Here are our food imports for 1937 ■ 
Grain and Flour .. .. £90,000,000 

Animals for Food .. £7,100,000 

Meat .£87,100,000 

Dairy Produce .. .. £73,000,000 

Potatoes and "Vegetables £3,800,000 
This totals £261,000,000, and does not 
include rice, which we cannot grow ; and 
we have omitted fruit, as so much of it 
is of sorts we do not produce, such as 
oranges and lemons. For comparison, 
our home produce is now w'orth about 
£220,000,000. 

PLASHETTS IS NO MORE 

The Deserted Village 

Oliver Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
has a 20th century rival in North¬ 
umberland. It is Plashetts, which has 
had its day and ceased to be. 

The silence of death has descended 
upon it. There are half a hundred houses 
but ho one lives in them. There is never 
a face at a window, never anyone at an 
open door. The village store has no 
goods to sell. The school bell never 
rings. No sermon is preached in the little 
chapel, and no one sings there, though 
the harmonium is in good order. For 
nearly a year the silence has been 
unbroken, and it is all as if the spell 
of the Sleeping Beauty had fallen on this 
corner of Northumberland. 

Till a few days ago Plashetts had 
one regular visitor. Day after day the 
postman called, opened the door of the 
post-box as if he were performing a 
religious duty, and closed it again. He 
knew there could not be a letter there, 
but the regulations required him to 
look in to make sure. Now even this 
ceremony has ceased, and the Post 
Office has officially struck Plashetts off 
the list. It is sad to think that this little 
place, once a thriving community of 
500 people, should now be off the map, 
all owing to the flooding of the mines. 
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The Childre7i^ 


Ploughing the Bed 

OF THE Deep 


Australia’s Mounties 
Justice With Mercy 


This story of the Mounted Police of 
Australia's vast spaces is written for us 


ruRROws are being ploughed in the 
ocean bed for cables to rest in. 

With most of us still the marvel 
remains of the deep-sea cables sunk in 
the darkness, along which night and 
day “ the words of men flicker and 
flutter and beat.” 

They are precious things, strong as 
banded steel yet fragile in the delicacy 
of their working, and consequently 
needing the utmost care for their pro¬ 
tection. Where these mighty links 
between Britain and America cross the 
fishing grounds they are being protected 
by being sunk into trenches. 

In the Deep Sea Ooze 

For the greater part of the 3000 miles 
which they reach across they lie on 
the deep-sea ooze, unknown and unseen, 
their only visitants the tiny shells' 
which endlessly fall about them and 
encrust themb There, mdrL than a mile 
below the waves, they are secure against 
any damage except that of a marine 
earthquake. 

It is otherwise in the shallower waters 
of the fishing grounds, where the depth 
varies between 500 feet and 2700 feet. 
There the. cable is not immune'' from 
injury. The trawling gear of the fishing 
fleets may entangle it, and in an hour 
may inflict damage which it takes days 
or weeks and much expense to repair. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com¬ 
pany has begun the work of protecting 
its Atlantic cables'by digging trenches 
with a plough for them to rest in for 
about 25 miles across the fishing grounds. 
The cable-laying ship Lord Kelvin has 
recently retufried'to the Thames after 
spending the summer on the w;ork. 

The romance of the deep-sea cables 
begins with-.these trenches. One of the 
cable ships {which can itself carrj^ 700 
miles of cable) is the ploughman. It 
does not speed the plough from behind, 
but drags it after as it slowly steams 


along. From the ship a steel-linked 
chain, which may be paid out to 4200 
feet, stretches to the plough, which is 
like no plough ever seen on land, but 
is 20 feet long, w'eighs nine tons, and 
has a cutting edge of stellite, harder 
than the toughest steel. 

The ship moves forward with cable 
and with plough and steel-linked chain. 
The depth and smoothness of the bottom 
arc signalled to the captain on the 
bridge, along another communicating 
thin cable, and the same tell-tale cable 
informs him what progress the plough is 
making, and whether and how the cable 
attached is being well and truly laid in 
the furrow' the plough is digging. None 
can see. No div'er could reach the 
plough as it cuts its way inexorably on ; 
but the captain of the cable ship knows. 

One furrow has been cut a hundred 
miles off^the Irish coast, and another off 
the west coast of Cornwall. The ocean 
bed ploughmakes its lonely furrow for the 
use of menand to proteettheirhandiwork. 
A Wonderful Chain 

It is the outcome of long continued 
experiment. It was necessary to con¬ 
struct a plough capable not merely 
of making a deep furrow, but of feeding 
the cable (which was being handled at 
the same time) into the trench. For 
this work the chain dragging the 
plough had to be botli strong and 
fle.xible*. It had to stand a pull equal to 
43,000 pounds, or nearly 20 tons.- 

This chain is made up of 12,500 
links, each weighing three pounds, 
and its manufacture was a difficult 
problem, because its whole length of 
4200 feet had to be forged in one piece. 

Engineers will marvel at the ingenuity 
of this invention, which will make the 
deep-sea cables safe at their weakest 
point. But the marvel beyond it is of 
the silent plough pushing forward in the 


by Michael Terry, who hnotes these 
brave men well, for he himself is an 
explorer, and has spent much of his 
life in the immeasurable wilderness of 
the interior of the Southern Continent. 

N" the Central and Northern part of 
Australia, sandwiched in between 
Queensland and Western Australia, is 
an enormous tract of land adminis¬ 
tered by the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment. It is the Northern Territory. 

Far bigger than Germany, France, 
and Italy combined, the Territory is 
still an untamed land, where buffalo 
and wild blacks are far more plentiful 
than tracks of the white man who 
seeks to subdue them to his needs. 
To live there one must be a bushman, 
able to read signs of coming drought 
or passing flood, wise in the ways of 
Blackfellows and birds and beasts, 
clever in understanding how their 
habits indicate where water lies hidden 
in the desert, or w'here it is safe to rest 
in the jungle wFcn floods come. 

Widely-Varied Services 

From the alligator-infested rivers of 
the coast to the sandhill deserts of the 
far interior, the white man roams in 
search of gold and pastures, or to get 
away from the crowd ; and it is in 
this huge and varied country that the 
Northern Territory Police maintain 
order under circumstances every bit as 
romantic as the Mounties of Canada. 
Selected from a large number who 
long to be in this unique force, they 
comprise 40 whites and 34 blacks, 
whose task embraces such varied ser¬ 
vices to the Commonwealth as pro¬ 
tector of Aboriginals, mining warden, 
and collector of taxes. But ever and 


always they are on the watch for blacks ! 
who may have speared cattle of the 
settlers, for whites who may have , 
robbed and hope to slip from one State 
to another unobserved, or for any 
traveller in difficulty. 

In recent years the Territory has 
become so much more easy of access 
since motors stormed its loneliness 
that a crop of ill-experienced people 
have come to mine and explore and 
search for all manner of things, and 
they have been finding the bush not 
an easy master. t 

One of the finest services was ren¬ 
dered by Trooper Don Hood, who with ' ^ 
Dan Tobhey was stationed at the lone¬ 
liest post of all. Away out at a tiny 
goldfield called Tanami, far in the 
desert, th'e3^'were living in a bough- 
shed built of poles and posts cut from 
the branches of trees. 

Challenging the Police 

Thatched with leafy boughs and 
walled by mats of boughs and grass, 
their home was almost 200 miles 
from the nearest permanent place of 
another white. Around them the 
blacks roamed as free and curious as 
they have ever been ; and they were 
impish, too, sending in two challenges 
to meet the police in open fight at a 
dry swamp called Bluebush. This 
matter the police took up a± once, mus¬ 
tering their horses even though it was 
late in the afternoon; and making a 
forced night ride to Bluebush. As 
dawn broke , thej' and their trackers 
raided, the warriors, who' still slept by 
their fires, and without firing a shot) 
the whole of them were disarmed of! 
their spears. .1 

Yet nionths later, when the ringi' 
leader’s rvife was terribly burnt, he 
had no hesitation in carrying her 
nearly' 60 miles in the heat of the 
summer to Don Hood, whose magic . 
with the medical case was as potent to 
the men of the tribe as his forceful way 
of upholding the law. 

Quite recently an adventurous new 
task has been allocated to the portion 
of the Force located at Alice Springs, 
which is the most centrally placed 
little town in Australia. There, under 
Sergeant Koop, the Central Australian 
section has its headquarters. The ser- . 
geant and a trooper are permanently 
in the town, except when some urgent 
call summons everj^ man to the bush. 

A Quiet Existence 

The rest of his section are placed 
singljr at widely-separated points likean 
Charlotte Waters, Arltunga and Ten¬ 
nants Creek. Most of them being 
married, the Trooper and his wife are 
luck}'- to have two other permanent 
residents within sight. There may be 
a dozen, even twenty, other whites 
within a radius of fifty miles, but they 
visit the station socially only once in 
a while. So it is a quiet existence, 
although not at all listless, for there is 
alwaj's plentj' of routine work.J Rations 
have to be issued to blacks, stock 
movements have to be watched, and 
there are regular patrols, w'ith pack- 
horses and in the saddle, about the 
plains or ranges where the lonely 
cattle-station homesteads may be in s 


depths of the .sea at man s command. 


An artist’s impression of the wonderful plough at work cutting a trench in the ocean bed and laying the cable 
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The Little Army of Men Who Serve 




of it, and for the love of iiiglits beneatli 
the stars and das's of purposeful 
wandering, lie was a gallant gentleman. 
Imagine 1113^ distress when m\’ c.xpcT 
dition came back to Alice Springs to 
he greeted with the news that he had 
just been slain at Woodah Island. 

Some Japanese pearlers, trespassing 
inside the three-mile limit in search of 
new beds of o^-sters, had been attacked 
on their lugger and clubbed to, death 
by blacks wiio swam out in the night 
and sw’armed on board without a 
sound. When this became known in 
Darwin IMcColl and two others W’cre 
ordered to arm and equip thcmsel\"es 
for a sea voj'agc round the north-east 
coast and then south down the Gulf of 
Carpentaria to Caledon Bari 

In a special launch they loft to do 
what the^' WTre told, but oiiK" after 


Trooper Hood 
watches Michael 
Terry panning gold 

it is enclosed by no more than four 
lines drawm on a map (part of them 
through couutrj" where no white man 
is known to have penetrated), there 
is nothing to stop the wandering bush- 
man from trespassing. The dogger, 
who traps the wild dogs (dingoes) for 
their scalps, wiiich the Government 
buys for £2 in Western Australia and 
Queensland and for ys 6d in Central 
Australia, is a notorious offender in 
this respect. The gold hunter, too, 
seeks to slip in unobserved, but his 
outfit being of necessity large, camels 
and food for a long time, even nine 
months, his movements are known soon 
through the mysterious system of 
bush gossip among the blacks, who 
retail it to the wliitcs they meet. 

To check this Trooper klcColl was 
given the South-West Patrol from 
Alice Springs. Using camels and a 
light, fast-travelling outfit, he makes 


On right, 
above, mem¬ 
bers of the Terry 
Expedition of 1933 
visiting a lonely police outpost 

three patrols of three months a year. 
With Ids tracker and perhaps no one 
else, he has a lonehq hard task at 
which he cannot relax, for every day 
he has to watch for the tracks' of 
camels, diorses, or trucks heading 
towards the Reserve. He has to know 
the business of every man, and any 
hint wdiich he may get from a black 
man or a settler about violation of 
the Reserve has to be followed to the 
end. He must alwar's get Iris man, or 
else the watch he keeps would be futile. 

In this he is often frustrated by the 
very people utiom it is his business to 
protect, for some of these at least 
work in with the doggers as trade 
develops about the camp of the 
trapper. He supplements his own 
efforts b\' enrolling blacks who trade 
dog-scalps for'food. Thus it i.s to the 
advantage of the aboriginals to sec 
that the dogger is not disturbed. 


That is wln^ McColl hates to sec 
columns of smoke rising to the 
clear sky hours before he reaches the 
spot, for then he know.s he is being 
watched, that his camping place is 
being noted, and that word is speed¬ 
ing ahead of him to the trespasser’s 
camp. So he must be subtle and 
play the game in the manner of 
ids opponents. He has to put up 
smoke signals himself which will 
deceive the w'atchers as to his move¬ 
ments ; he has to feint and double 
up oii his tracks so that at last he may 
fuid the place he seeks and conic 
upon the,camp suddenly. If he plays 
this game of hide-and-seek well he 
riiaj' surprise the dogger as he bends 
over the fire cooking his meal, arid,, 
then, having handcuffed his man, they 
may travel for weeks till the Law 
takes a firmer hold of the culprit. ' 

Yet, curiouslj^ enough, once he is 
caught, the prisoner seldom resents it. 
He realises that he has been outwitted 
and that the Trooper is doing the job 
he is paid for. After the journey in 
together, and after the fine or the gaol, 
there have .sometimes been , lasting 
friendships between two so strangely 
thrown together. • 

But this is riot alwaj’s so ; now and 
again death, takes its toll of the 
Force wlieii their dutj' takes them to a 
piece of dangerous work. For that ivas 
the sad end of Trooper kIcColl. A 
roamer in the Force for the adventure 


thej^ had protested stronghc ' They 
knew thej’ were too small a party for 
the task, the Caledon Bay blacks 
being even today notprioush' numerous 
and warlike. The little police party 
put their case to the Siqxirintendent 
in Darwin, who listened but could riot 
modif}^ his orders, so McColl and'his . 
companions sailed from Darwin no ; 
less gallantly than the immortal Six 
Hundred who went against their enemj^' 
As the police landed on Woodah 
Island from their boat savages rushed 
upon them, fearing no government or ' 
firearms in their desperation to remain 
free. Thus Fate in her irony decreed 
that the verr- man who. had been pro- - 
tccting blacks from white.s, who had 
been itpholdirig the privileges accorded ' 
them in' the Commonwealth, should ' 

. end his life at .their mercy. ' , . ‘ 

... From such, stories we majy gather - 
what sort of fellows one, ma\' learn to 
i know in the Northern Territory Police. •' 


New Zealand Avenue 

New Zealand is sending 70 of its native 
trees to form an avenue at \trilton-ou- 
Thames in memory of the 27,000 New 
Zealand soldiers treated at Walton 
hospitals during the war. There is 
already in, the church an inscription on 
kauri pine to 21 New Zealanders buried 
in the cemeter}', and the new trees will 
now provide' a living link to those who 
returned home 20 years ago 


need of protection from blacks who 
have come in to raid their stock ; or 
sickne.ss may have visited the family ; 
ir there ma\’' even be a census to take. 
The movement of a Trooper with his 
'black tracker and camp assistants 
aboirt the countrj’side has an excellent 
effect on the half-wild aboriginals who 
roam the desert beyond the pastures. 

This protection business has a two¬ 
fold significance, for whereas the 
Territory Police have to protect whites 
, from depredations by blacks, at other 
times they have to protect blacks from 
whites. It is strange but true, for 
there are' several huge reserves put 
aside for the sole use of the Black- 
fellows, so that as a settlement extends 
they mar' not be excluded from all 
.heir old hunting grounds. Into, these 
I reserves no white may go without 
written authority from the IMinister 
in Canberra. 

But, of course, . seeing that the 
Reserve in Central Australia is 65,660 
square miles, aud remembering that 


The Mounties often 
use camels and do 
not wear uniform 
when on patrol 
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Mother Martha s 
Moving Day 

A True Story From the 
North 

. Everyone in the long, dreary slum 
street knew her as Mother Martha. 
Some would say she was a lonelj'’old 
widow, but she shone like a jewel in that 
grim neighbourhood. 

If a child were ill the harassed mother 
would run for Mother Martha. If they 
were short of a bit of tea or a bit of 
bacon (and someone alwa^'s seemed to be 
short of something) they would run to 
Mother Martha, who, in spite of her own 
povert}', seemed to be able to help. 
Always there was a going to and fro - 
and a knocking at Mother Martha’s 
ever-open door. 

But now the order had gone forth. 
The dim, mysterious beings who have 
their home in the town hall had spoken. 
The slums must come down. Mother 
Martha must flit. 

The New Bungalow 

She did not like the idea. The dismal 
place that turned the visitor from the 
outside world sick with nausea was home 
to Mother Martha. But gradually she 
came to like the suggestion, and now 
she was eagerly looking forward to going 
to the bright new bungalow the Cor¬ 
poration was providing for lonely old 
women. But Mother klartha had no 
money, and she worried because she 
could not see how she was to get her bit 
of sticks across. 

There was the grandfaflier clock. 
There was the chiffonier her husband’s 
mother had given her. There were the 
chairs that the man in the fine motor-car 
had wanted to buy. How was she ■ to 
move them ? 

But they went, and it was all so easy. 
You would not have believed it unless 
you had seen a whole stream of neigh¬ 
bours carrying pieces of Mother Martha’s’ 
furniture to the new bungalow, while 
six of the men who usually hang round 
the Boar’s Head took turns in carrying, 
the chiffonier (only to find on arrival 
that it would not go through the door !). 
So aU night it stood in the garden, and 
the next day the workmen took out the 
window, frame and all, and in it went. 

It seemed to those who saw it all that 
the C N is right; it is a kind world. 

60 Million Bicycles 

The accountants of the cycle trade state 
that there are over 6i million bicycles in 
use in the world ; and of these Great 
Britain makes and exports more than 
all the rest of the world together. 

At least one bicycle could be added 
to that total. It was seen by a C N 
reader the other day, strapped like a 
great spidery flywheel, on the luggage 
rack of a saloon car, above whose roof 
it towered absurdly, with its saddle on 
the backbone and its once-fashionable 
dropped handlebars stark and strange- 
looking in the air. 

It was one of the tall ordinary bicycle.s, 
with the solid tyres and rakish look of 
the machine that once gained all the 
glories of the racing track; and it was 
on its way to be ridden by a veteran in 
a race for such machines where world 
champions of the newer bicycles were in. 
competition. 

When that old machine and its. ridet 
were in their prime bicycles of that kind 
were the only means of swift travel on 
the roads, for they far outpaced the 
fastest horse. Will it be believed that 
prosecutions of cyclists. for furious 
riding” were then as common, considering 
the number of bicycles in existence, as 
are motor-car prosecutions today ? 

“ The defendant was riding at a speed 
of fully 15 miles an hour, your worships, ” 
the constable would say in an awed, 
horrified voice. 

" Shocking; fined 40 shillings and 
costs.” the Bench would reply. 
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Carlo Borromeo 

LOOKING ON A MAN 400 YEARS OLD 


rroUR hundred years ago this Sunday 

there was born in the castle of Arono 
on Lake Maggiore Carlo Borromeo, one 
of the wisest and most saintly of coun¬ 
sellors in the troubled sixteenth century. 

it was Borromeo’s advice to his uncle 
Pope Pius that brought the 16-year-long 
Council of Trent to a successful con¬ 
clusion : but it was his golden deeds as 
Archbishop of Milan that have kept 
his memory green. He lies embalmed 
below the vast cathedral, and there we 
saw him long ago. 

Far below the dizzy heights lies what 
we feel to be the central point of all this 
cathedral wonder, the inner heart of 
Milan. We go down fifteen steps from 
the floor of the great nave, and through 
a spacious gallery adorned with marble 
statues, through a portal of golden 
columns richly carved, we roach a 
small, dark chamber. We find our way 
in the hazy glimmer of a candle, and 
step softly with a sort of half-wonder 
and half-fear. We are in a tomb of 
solid silver, flashing and gleaming with 
precious stones. We can hardly believe 
our eyes as we stand in this chamber. 

The Sight Behind the Screen 

But something is creaking ; a great 
screen is moving down. What is it that 
is happening ? What new and hidden 
wonder lies in the dark chamber of this 
wonderland ? . Slowly the screen descends, 
and as it falls there comes before our eyes 
a sight unequalled in this world. * 

The dim light of a candle falls on 
glittering treasure worth millions of 
francs, they say. Here is an emerald 
cross once worn by an empress, and 
precious jevvels lie about as if they were 
but pebbles from the beach. The creak¬ 
ing of the'windlass stops, the candle is 
held up higher, and its flickering light 
falls on something strange and hideous 
in the heart of this glittering place. 
Here, treasure to the right of him, 
treasure to the left of him, treasure 
beneath him and above him, dressed in 
silken robes of gorgeous colouring, with 
a jewelled cross on his chest and ruby 
rings on his hands, lies an ugly, 


shrivelled-up old man, his eyes fallen 
from their sockets. An appalling sight 
it is to see this heap of dust in pontifical 
robes, with the gifts of kings around him, 
and the pomp of one of the most gor¬ 
geous buildings in the world. At the 
summit of the highest of its hundred 
pinnacles the golden figure of the Mother 
of Jesus glistens in the sun ; in a cellar 
four hundred feet below a hideous 
corpse lies amid diamonds and rubies 
and pearls. 

So lies, beneath all this magnificence, 
a man who was rich and became poor, 
a man who loved the people round him 
and gave his life for them. Carlo 
Borromeo. 

A Thing of Scorn and Mockery 

He came of a rich and titled house. 
At 22 he was the leading statesman at 
the court of the pope ; he soon became 
Archbishop of Milan, and at 26 the whole 
family fortunes and estates were his. 
He used the revenues for charity and 
lived himself jn poverty. When plague 
came to Milan in 1576 Carlo Borromeo 
sold his estate and gave the money to 
the poor; he risked his life by visiting 
the sick ; he gave no thought to his own 
safety or well-being ; he won the ever¬ 
lasting devotion of his people by his 
courage and his charity. He cleared the 
cathedral of its gorgeous tombs and 
monuments, not sparing his omi family’s; 
this simple man had no desire for pomp 
and show. Yet it is this heroic figure, 
he who sold what he had and gave to 
the poor, that they have laid, against 
his will, to be a shrunken heap of earth 
among these precious stones. He de¬ 
served a nobler fate for his poor bones 
than to be made a thing of scorn and 
mockery by those who follow him. 

So passes the glory of man. It is the 
great sermon preached in Mil^n, and 
as we creep back to the daylight and 
leave this terrible scene we feel that we 
have looked upon a vision as of deatli 
itself, that we have seen the ending of the 
glory of this world. That is the lesson 
of Milan to men, taught at the bottom 
of a cellar in flickering candlelight. 


Thinking About a Tree 


W E are all interested in the age and size 
of trees, and one of our readers has 
busied himself with a maple-leaved plane 
tree under which he sat for rest and 
shelter during the recent heat-wave. 

It .was ahcomparatiyely young tree, 
for its trunk was not half tlic thickness 
of some of the giants w'e see flourishing 
in many parts of London. Bjit it w'as 
ideally situated—in a park, with abun¬ 
dant light and air all round, and w'ith 
soil as rich and deep as a tree could need. 

In spite of its half-developed trunk 
it had a magnificent crow^n, under which 
a good church congregation might have 
stood. The observer had the curiosity 
to measure the spread fronr the extreme 


of one side to the extremity of the other, 
and found that the distance covered by 
this young plane was 65 feet. 

Here was one of the richest gifts of 
science. The Oriental plane was first 
brought to England from the East in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, nearly 
500 years ago; the Western plane 
arrived from Virginia in the reign of 
Charles the First, almost 300 years ago. 
From trees of the two species a hybrid 
W'as produced in the Oxford Botanic 
Garden about 30 years later, and it is 
the descendants of that hybrid that 
glorify the streets and parks of England ; 
nowhere is there a better example of tins 
Platanus acerijolia, or maple-leaved plane. 


Civilisation is Only Beginning 


I N his book on Mind in the Making 
Mr James Harvey Robinson gives us a 
vivid conception of human achievement 
in its proper historical perspective. 

He invites us to imagine that a single 
generation of men has in one lifetime of 
fifty years managed to'pass through the 
entire progress of the human race from 
its earliest beginnings. 

Thinking of all human history in this 
way as only half a century old, it would 
require 49 of the 50 years to enable our 
generation to give up their habits of 
w'andering hunters and settle dowm to 
till the ground, domesticate animals, 
and to weave garments. 

Six months later, or half through their 
50th year, they would have invented 
writing. For only two months W'ould our 


generation have been living under the 
blessings of Christianity ; the printing 
press would be only a fortnight old, and 
for only tw'O or three days w'ould they 
have been travelling on railroad trains. 

Within the last few hours they would 
have learned to 115'. 

Only a w'eek ago they w'ere burning 
alive those who differed from the ruling 
party in religion. 

What all this is meant to convey, to 
US’ is what the C N has so often said; 
that man is only beginning his career on 
earth. If we are tempted to despair of 
progress let us remember how much 
had to be learned by our ■ earliest 
ancestors, and that they had to teach 
themselves, acquiring knowdedge out of 
bitter experience and repeated failure. 
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MAKING THE 
WILDERNESS BLOSSOM 

Emigrant Plants For a 
New Zealand Desert 

A w'onderful thing is taking place in 
the South Island of New Zealand. 

New pasture plants have arrived from 
far-off lands and are doing their best to 
restore the balance of nature, so rudely 
disturbed by the early colonists. 

These plant emigrants have been 
given a free passage and a hearty wel¬ 
come by the Department of Agriculture, 
which has a very serious problem facing 
it—to make millions of acres of wilder¬ 
ness in the Central Otago district once 
more productive. 

A few generations ago this wide 
district of mountains, valleys, rushing 
rivers, and deep lakes was covered with 
native tussock grass. Then came the 
early settlers with their flocks of sheep. 
That was a great mistake, for the 
original vegetation had been evolved 
through tens of thousands of years in 
the absence of grazing animals. The 
tussock was killed by close grazing,'and 
today the land is practically barren. 

An Experimental Plantation 

The Department of Agriculture be¬ 
lieves it can yet make this wilderne.s3 
blossom as the rose. It has secured 
supplies of pasture plants from other 
countries where grazing tracts have with¬ 
stood the attacks of hungry grazing 
animals for centuries. Can these plants 
from overseas establish themselves in 
New Zealand and keep on flourishing in 
spite of close grazing by sheep ? That 
is the question the next few years will 
answer for them. 

On an area of depleted tussock land 
the botanists of the Department have 
sown 80 species of pasture plants. That 
was only a few months ago, and the plant 
visitors are- already showing great pro¬ 
mise. If they continue to thrive they 
will be welcomed as valuable new settlers 
in a land which already has countless 
flourishing plants and trees to show 
from other lands. 

Farmers in this part of the Dominion 
who have seen the value of their holdings 
diminished as the native plants died out 
are awaiting the results of the experi¬ 
ments of the botanists with great interest. 

If the depleted lands of New Zealand 
can be restored to their original pro¬ 
ductivity millious more sheep can be 
raised to provide the excellent Canterbury 
lamb that the people of many countries 
are eager to buy. See World Map 

Minnie the Cat 

The crew of the cargo steamer Cumber¬ 
land, plying between New Zealand and 
England, are very fond of their black cat 
but a little fearful of what adventures 
will befall her ne.xt, for in her short life 
she has already had four narrow escapes 
from death. 

Once Minnie fell into the hold among 
the frozen meat and could not get out 
for 47 days! When her plight was 
discovered she seemed to be none the 
worse for her chilly experience. 

Another time when the ship was in 
Glasgow Minnie fell overboard, but had 
the presence of mind to climb on to a 
post, where she awaited her rescuers ; 
and twice she has fallen from great 
heights into one of the holds, always 
miraculously making a perfect landing. 

New Scout Motto 

The Boy Scouts of the First North- 
West River Troop, Labrador, Newfound¬ 
land, have chosen a motto which they 
call a Good Turn Motto. It is Keep ’em 
warm. 

We recommend if to all Boy Scouts 
who want to do good turns during the 
winter months, such as cutting wood for 
invalids and old people who are not 
strong enough to help themselves. 
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1000 TOO MANY 

The Factory Casualty 
List Rises 

A thousand people were killed in fac¬ 
tory work last year and some 200,000 
injured, the Factory Report tells us. 

That was nine per cent more than in 
1936, and 193O was worse than 1935. 
This shows how much the new Factory 
Act was needed. 

It is difficult to teach people to be 
careful. In a country mill an old man 
was seen by an inspector mounting a 
belt on an overhead pulley while the 
shafting was running. When the danger 
was pointed out to him he replied, 
“ Yes, I know; my son was killed at that 
shaft.” So terrible an example had 
failed to convince him that shafting was 
dangerous, at any rate, to him, Such 
over-confidence kills many people. 

The increase in accidents is partly due 
to the employment for the first time in 
factories of large numbers of unskilled 
or partly trained persons on processes 
or at machines of which they have little 
or no knowledge, in consequence of the 
shortage .of skilled labour. Other factors 
are the speeding-up of operations and the 
longer hours worked in many factories. 

Not Enough Care of the Young 

There are too many accidents to young 
workers. Many responsible people are 
slow to realise the great change in young 
people’s lives when they begin to work 
in factories, where the rules of conduct 
are very different from those of the play¬ 
ground. 

It is the common experience of fac¬ 
tory inspectors to find that managers 
fail to understand that we are not all 
born with a sense of danger. A common 
reason given for an accident is : ” Who 
could have expected him to do such a 
silly thing ? ” Yet often enough the so- 
called silly things are just the actions 
that might be expected from one un¬ 
accustomed to machinery. 

There are now over 169,000 factories 
and 71.000 workshops on the registers 
of the Factory Department. 


A Romantic Find in Our 
Youngest Colony 

Al den, our youngest colony, is setting importance vastly increased with the 
to work to celebrate its centenary opening of the Suez Canal, 
as a British possession. Heat and scarcity of water were 

A Red Sea port, one of the hottest always among the chief hardships of 
positions in the world, Aden is a place Aden, and it seemed strange that the 
of wonders of an unusual kind ; and Romans could ever have built a great 
wonders enter into its history. The land shipping centre in such arid conditions, 
on which it stands is the gift to the world All records of their works were lost 
of alongextinctvolcano.whichshapedthe until, in the fifties of last century, there 
harbour that man has since perfected. arrived at Aden young Lambert Play- 
W'e came to it by a tragic accideiit. fair as an official assistant-engineer ; 
Once famous as a Roman station, and he was also a crusader against the slave 
associated with ancient Persia in her trade then rampant in those latitudes, 
mightiest era, it passed into the possession and, moreov^er, he was a discoverer, 
of the Turks and then of the Arabs. His discovery took the form of lost 
Exactly a centur}' ago the crew and and forgotten tanks, concealed reservoirs 
passengers of a British ship wrecked built nearly two thousand years before 
off the coast were barbarously ill-used by the Romans, or perhaps seven earlier 
by the Arabs, whereupon the Arab by the conquering Persians, 
ruler of the time offered compensation. Here was a new water supply ready 
and e.xpressed his desire to sell the town for use as soon as repairs and develop- 
and port to England. ments were completed. Without such 

His son, succeeding him, refused to a supply the tale of Aden as a first-class 
ratify the bargain, so a military and possession lying between Great Britain 
naval expedition was sent from India, and India W'ould have been a very 
and conquered and annexed the strong- different and less prosperous one, yet 
hold. That was on January 16, 1839, very few of us have ever heard of these 
the date wdiich is now to be celebrated, wonderful tanks, or of the young Scots- 
Under British rule the port regained man who brought them back to 
much of its former importance, an knowledge and human service. 

Africa’s Great Highway 

'^HE French, Belgian, and British that our Great North Road from London 
authorities in Africa are hoping to Edinburgh is 396 miles, only about 
before long to sec a mighty highway from an eighth of the motorway which Africa 
north to south of the continent. already possesses. 

Work is to begin on lengthening the It cannot be long before there will 
great motor track which will one day be a.road from Algiers across the Sahara, 
link Algiers with Capetown. It is through the Congo lands, beyond the 
already 2770 miles long. It goes on from Equator to .South Africa, and so to the 
Algiers by way of Kano and the neigh- continent’s farthest south, over 5000 
bourhood of Lake Chad to Fort Lamy, miles. As soon as the road reaches 
and now the road is to be carried on to Bangaso it wifi be linked with the fine 
Bangaso on the frontiers of the Belgian system of roads iri South Africa; but the 
Congo. We get some idea of the length details of this part of the scheme are 
of this great highway when \ve remember yet to be w’orked out. See- World Map 


ITALY’S Open-Air 
Theatres 

A Great Success 

Favoured by climate, Italy appears 
to be making a striking success of her 
open-air theatres. The organisation 
takes two forms. 

There is the travelling Car of Thespis, 
consisting of a long train of lorries and 
cars carrying a complete theatrical 
fit-up, from the stage to the seats for 
the audience, complete with orchestra, 
stage hands, and singers. 

The season just closed saw the Car 
of Thespis visit 41 provinces of Italy 
and give 77 performances to 400,000 
people who otherwise would rarely or 
never have the chance to hear first- 
class opera by fine singers. 

Then there are the open-air theatres 
organised in great amphitheatres such 
as the Baths of Caracalla. There have 
been 46 of these established this }'ear, 
and they have given 413 performances 
of opera to no less than 1,799,951 people, 
the prices charged being as low as a few 
pence. 

Altogether 1938 has giv'cn open-air 
opera to 2,199,900 people. Next year 
the plans are to be widely extended. 

The Car and the Elephant 

Every motorist knows that if he runs 
into a horse, cattle, ass, mule, sheep, 
pig, hen, duck, goat, or dog the accident 
must be reported to the police. 

A Clitheroe, Lancashire, lawyer has 
been pointing out to the local court, ■ 
however, that if a motorist by chance 
runs into an elephant he is not obliged to. 
report the accident. (Peter Puck 'wants 
to kno'w what the elephant must do 'with 
the damaged car.) 

End of Summer Time 

Summer Time ends early in the 
morning of Sunday, October 2, so all 
clocks and watches should be put back 
one hour on Saturday night. See page 16 



BEAVER SANCTUARY 

Provincial Government i 
making an effort to establish 
beaver once a^ain in Norlhern^^. 
Quebec. Red Indiansarebeinghlred 
to trap the little animals and trans¬ 
port them to a sanctuary covering 
lOpp'square miles, to the south-east 
of Hudson 



PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP 
-^- 

DESERT DUST FROM ARABIA 

Raindrops falling recently on the great plains 
of Hungary were noticed to be of a par¬ 
ticularly greyish hue. The colour was found 
to be due to particles of dust which had 
been carried by the wind from Arabia. 


BRitlSHf 

STUDYING THE 
ARCTIC NIGHT 

young FrenchiOh 

scientist Hubert 
Garrigue, is sailing to 
Polar regions, where 
,^ . be and his colleagues 
Inverness w i 11 spend some 
NOVA months making a, 
study of meteorologi¬ 
cal conditions during 
the long Arctic night, j 


ARCTIC FRUIT 

TheOstyaks of West Siberiaspend much 
of their time ir^.lale summer gathering 
cranberries, which grow in profusion. 
Once in ten years they burn the hedges 
to improve the growth 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 


IRON IN ARGENTINA 

Rich deposits of iron ore have been 
discovered in the OjodeAguadistrict 
• ofthe provinceofSantiagodet Estero. 
These are the first workable iron-ore 
deposits to be found in Argentina. 



ACROSS THE DESERT 

Work isabout to begin 
on a 1000-mile exten¬ 
sion of a great motor 
track in North Africa. 
The road, now 2770 
miles long, runs from 
Algiers by wayof Kano 
across the Sahara to 
Fort Lamy; it is to be 
extended to Bengaso. 
See .news columns. 


NATAL 

Cspetown AFRICA 


ALONG THE COAST 

A road is proposed which will give 
tourists an opportunity of travelling 
.along the poast from Natal to the 
Cape, passing through much beauti¬ 
ful country. The undertaking will 
involve the construction of bridges 
over 42 river^s. 


RECLAIMING A WILDERNESS 

In an endeavourto reclaim for sheep* 
raising vast areas of wilderness in 
the Central Otago district of New 
Zealand the Dominion has intro¬ 
duced from abroad many new pas¬ 
ture plants for the grazing lands. 
See news columns. 
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Novel Adaptation of 
John Bunyan's Immortal 
"Pilgrim's Progress" 

The full pack of 52 cards in “ Pro¬ 
gress " forms an entrancing picture 
story of John Bunyan’s immortal 
book, “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” “ Pro¬ 
gress ” is simple, and is a family game, 
instructive, elevating and immensely 
fascinating. It has all the drama and 
thrills of the book on which it is founded. 


PROGRESS 



The SAFETY FIRST Card Game 

This splendid card game is packed 
with fun and thrills. It really points 
the way to road safety, illustrating 
the dangers of the road and how to 
avoid them. 

" Belisha ” takes you on a tour of 
England and Scotland, and the cards 
show many of their most lovely 
beauty spots. " Belisha ” is different 
from any other card game you have 
played! 



BELISHA 


A Beautiful Fairy Tale Comes to Life 1 

All the wistful charm of those delightful 
characters in the great fairy-tale film 
are reproduced in FULL COLOURS 
from the Walt Disney originals in this 
wonderfnl new game. It is a game 
of endless fascination, and can be 
played by two or more players. 



Founded on the famous film. 

By permission Walt Disney-Mickey 



Packed with ThriUs 

Famous racing cars, ships, railway 
trains, aeroplanes and racehorses are 
pictured in this new and thrilling 
card game. All the family can join in 
with equal enjoyment. You can go 
“ full speed ahead ” without a worry 
or care. Buy this splendid game today. 




These card games are for all the family. Published 
by Castell Brothers, Limited, London and Glasgow. 
On Sale at all Good Stationers and Stores. 




More Precious 
Than Gold 

An Irrigation Scene 
in Spain 

Miss Francesca M. Wilson, who is in 
charge of a Farm Colony for refugee 
children in Spain, has sent home an 
account of some of their doings. 

The farm lies high up on a mountain 
side in Valencia, where it only rains 
perhaps a dozen times in the year, but 
water is obtained by irrigation from the 
mountains above. 

The building was really an old flour 
mill, but has been adapted to take in 50 
boys from all over Spain with ten people 
to look after them. The site was the 
best that could be got and has the 
advantage of probable safety in this 
time of violent chaos. The farm does 
wonders but nothing can make it self- 
supporting. 

To see about the necessary water INIiss 
Wilson and Rubio, a German engineer 
whom she had persuaded to help her, 
went down to the village of Crevillente,' 
where were a number of weather-worn 
peasants awaiting the auction of the 
irrigation water. 

The sale, began, and the bidding was 
so fast that they were terribly afraid 
they would have to return homo dry. 
Finally the bell rang for them, and they 
found that they had bought four hours' 
water at 20 pesetas an hour. 

Directing the Water 

The next morning the whole colony 
was up before dawn to stop outlets with 
boards and mud lest the precious water 
should go to another farm on the route. 
They were only just in time, for a little 
sentinel on the hill above gave the 
warning and the rushing stream arrived 
exactly at the time appointed. 

Then came all the business of directing 
the water, fii'st of all to such thirsty 
things as lettuces and potatoes, and 
afterwards to whatever could be got 
ready in time to receive it. 

It was feverish work all the time, 
this haste against the clock, for it 
seemed impossible to believe that such 
an abundant supply could ever dry up ; 
but exactly at the end of the four hours it 
stopped as suddenly as it had begun. 

As Miss Wilson says, “On the dark 
background of the Spanish Civil War the 
Farm Colony shines out like a lantern 
in a stormy night," 

The Artist Among the Turks 

The Popular Party in Turkey bears 
the interests of Turkish artists in mind. 

The idea seems to be that their artists 
are compelled to earn their living b)^ 
turning out endless "pot-boilers," and 
to free them from this and give scope 
to their real talent the Party chooses 
ten and assigns to each a suitable range 
of subject for their pictures. 

' For one month all their expenses are 
paid to free them from all thought and 
care, then they are asked to submit 
three pictures to a jury, which chooses 
the best and exhibits them. These are 
purchased by the Popular Party. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of October 1913 
Living Pictures of the Body. A German 
man of science has added a new 
wonder to the marvels of the picture 
palace. Medical students can now study 
the throbbing of the living heart and 
the working of other hidden organs of 
our body. For moving pictures of all 
these things can now be thrown on the 
screen by using the new invention of 
Dessauer. In the ordinary way an 
X-ray takes some time to penetrate the 
human body and then act on a photo¬ 
graphic plate, but Dessauer has a new 
apparatus which gives out such powerful 
X-ray'S that he can take six photographs 
< in a second with them. 


The Southern 
Fish 

Constellation of Great 
Antiquity 

By the C N Astronomer 

A solitary bright star may now be 
seen far to the south-east of Jupiter, 
almost midway between him and the 
horizon. 

This is Fomalhaut, the chief star in 
the constellation of Piscis Australis, the 
Southern Fish. The name Fomalhaut 
is Arabic, meaning Fish’s Mouth, this 
being the star’s position in pictures of 
the constellation since ancient times. • 

The Southern Fish seems to have 
originally formed part of the ancient 
Zodiac constellation of Aquarius, the 
Water Bearer, which e.xtends over such 
a large area of the -sky to the north of 
it. For the Fish has been represented 
since very ancient times as receiving the 
stream of water issuing from the sym¬ 
bolic water-jar of Aquarius. 

The coming of a flood, or an annual 
rainy season, appears to be symbolised 
by this singular grouping, for it is 
obviously intended to commemorate the 


.^Epsilon 

■' . . --.Eta 

Fomalhaut 

1 a * TheieP-r, 

'pOelta --- ^Tau 

'^Gamma Mu*~ 


The chief stars of the Southern Fish 

'..eding of the denizens of lakes, rivers, 
or .seas. We thus see that ■ Aquarius 
seems to have typified for the ancients 
the role now popularly ascribed to 
Jupiter Pluvius. 

'The' constellation of Piscis Australis 
is certainly of great antiquity, though, 
without Aquarius, Fomalhaut is the 
only bright star within its boundaries,, 
the others being not easily seen at so 
low an altitude without glasses. 

Some 5000 y'cars ago, when the North 
Pole of the heavens was situated not 
far from the Tail of the Great Bear, 
and Alpha in Draco was the Pole Star 
of those times, Fomalhaut rose very'’ 
much higher in the southern sky', nud 
was a star of such prominence that it 
was regarded as one of the four regal 
stars by the old astronomer-priests,' 
Fomalhaut ruling over one part of the 
heavens while Aldebaran, Regulus, and 
Antares ruled over the others. 

A clear, dark sky without moonlight 
will be needed to appreciate the bright¬ 
ness of Fomalhaut, which is actually 
thirteenth in order of apparent bright¬ 
ness in the heavens. Were we in 
Australia or South Africa, where Fomal- 
haiit passes nearly' overhead, \ve should 
realise what a fine star it is, and be 
able to observe the interesting collec¬ 
tion of fainter stars composing this 
Southern Fish. Beta, Eta, and Theta 
are all double stars. Beta being easily 
seen through a small telescope. 

A Very Bright Sun 

Fomalhaut is a sun that would appear 
brighter than Sirius were he as near, 
and little more than eight light-y'ears 
away; but he is about 23|- light-years 
away'. Fomalhaut is therefore about 
1,487,300 times farther from us than 
our Sun, and to appear so bright at 
this distance must radiate about 40 
times more light. He is also in a much 
earlier stage of stellar evolution, being 
nearer in* type to Sirius, Vega, and 
Procyon ; but up to the present no 
trace of a companion sun has been found 
to revolve round him. 

He is travelling away' in a south¬ 
easterly direction at about 15 miles a 
second, and as every second he recedes 
about seven miles farther away' from u.r 
time will not add to his apparent glory 
or help to reveal such worlds as may 
revolve round him. G. F. M. 
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A Log Cabin 
Hospital 

The Memory of Margaret 
MacDonald 

A new kind of hospital for London’s 
sick children, where they can go to 
complete a cure, has been pictured 
for us by one who well knows poor child¬ 
ren’s needs. 

It would stand high up on the slopes 
of the North Downs, and would not be 
built like a hospital at all, but like a 
Canadian log village. Children just 
getting over their illnesses and going to 
it would think themselves in Wonder¬ 
land. Gone would be all the formal 
ward and regulations of the hospital 
they had left (which, however happily 
they had fared, was something of an 
institution) ; and in its place they would 
be walking and talking, and perhaps 
playing, in a village out of a story-book. 

All this, which is the idea of Mr Frank 
de Vine Hunt, one of the treasurers of 
the Baby Clinic Hospital in memory of 
Mary kliddleton and Margaret Mac¬ 
Donald, is in the air at present; and 
such details as naming the log cabins 
alter some of the historic cities of the 
Dominion of Canada await the approval 
and the donations of those who approve 
the scheme. But a former IVIinister of 
Health and a High Commissioner of 
Canada give it their blessing; and it is 
hoped to get it under way next year. 

It wants more than sympathy: it 
wants the support of those who would 
say with klargaret MacDonald, ‘‘ We 
women must work for a world where 
little children will not needlessly die.” 

School Broadcasts 

Next week’s School Broadcasts include 
talks on many fascinating subjects. . 

On Monday Mr B. A. Keen will tell 
us about the soils of our country, and on 
Wednesday we shall hear how the blood 
controls the body, from Mr H. Munro 
Fo.x. Friday’s Topical Talk will be on 
The American Cowboy. 

England and Wales—National 
Monday, 2.5 Soils of Great Britain : by 
B. A. Keen. 2.30 Preparatory Concert 
Lesson—On the March : by J. \V. Horton. 
Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use in 
halls), ir.25 History in the Making. 11.45 
Physical Training (for use in classrooms). 
2.5 Our Parish—The House by the Harbour. 
2.30 Dramatic Reading—A Modern Play. 
3.0 Variations (i)—Harpsichord and Clavi- 
cord ; by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Story of Sargon of 
Akkad. 2.30 What the Blood Does for Us: 
by H. Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Understanding the Sea— 
The Story of the Herring. 2.5 Wild Life 
on a Common ; by C. R. Stonor. 2.30 King, 
Barons, and People (period of King Stephen, 
1135-1154) ; by Hugh Chesterman. 

Friday, 2.5 A Travel Talk —.4 Village on 
the Nile. 2.45 A Poetry Programme (includ¬ 
ing a narrative poem treated dramatically). 
3.10 A Topical Talk—^The American Cow¬ 
boy : by Alistair Cooke. 3.35 A Talk for 
Sixth Forms on Foreign Affairs: by Sir 
Frederick Whyte. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 
2.5 Round the Village—Goods for the 
Country : by John R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 
As National. 

Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors—Using our Balloons ; by Anne H. 
McAllister. 2.30 Biology—Little Brothers : 
by A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Music (Time and Tune)—Sol-fa and Staff : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Otters -and 
Badgers: by C. H. O'Donoghue. 3,5 
Scottish History (The Land, i) : by R. L. 
Mackie. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography— 
Making New Homes (On the Canadian 
Prairie): by J. G. Perdue. 2.45 Some Scots 
Poems ; by Mrs A. M. Henderson. 
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KOLYNOS 
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\{^Comp>eii(Uofv 


CLUES 


THIS WILL HELP YOU 

Check up some of your words by using them to fill in 
these blank spaces, but you should not send in this 

part with your entry. You don’t want to have- 

(i across)-(4 across) do you ? Well, KOLYNOS 

-(14 across) your natural ones perfectly, 

and ensures-(7 down)-(27 down) and a 

healthy-(12 down)-(32 down) mouth. 

Always use KOLYNOS-- (49 across)- 

(50 acrpss) and remember that being highly concentrated, 

half an inch on your brush is-(21 down). Get 

a 6ct., IS. or is. gd. tube from your-(14 down) 

to-day. 


I. 

4 - 

7. 

8 . 

ir. 

13- 

14. 

16. 

17. 

19. 

20. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
28. 

30 . 

33. 

36. 

38. 

41 . 

42, 

45- 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50 . 


ACROSS. 

Not true. 

Preserved by KOLYNOS. 
Quite a long way. 

Otherwise. 

Rather a pig. 

Frozen water. 

"What KOLYNOS does to 
your teeth. 

A drink. 

To stretch. 

A preposition. 

One who cats. 

Royal Engineers (abb.). 

A precious stone. 

One often holds up the traffic. 
Masculine pronoun. 

Usually made of metal. 

This girl is always the centre 
of evil. 

A slippery sort of fish. 
Persuades. 

Automobile Association 
(abb.). 

To allude. 

A boy grown up. 

KOLYNOS prevents this 
forming on your teeth. 
Single in ntnnber. 

A resort for invalids. 

' This grows in marshy places. 
This means “ Hail." 

Doubly. 

Every day, 


DOWN. 

1. To be attractive this needs a 

KOLYNOS smile. 

2. The extent of a surface. 

3. Same as 30 across. 

4. A number. 

5. A demonstrative adjective. 

6. Not found in sound teeth 

cleaned with KOLYNOS. 

7. Fixed. 

9.. Good one helps some athletes. 
10. Seated. 

12. You need a microscope to see 
this little creature. 

14. Where vou can buv KOLY¬ 

NOS.' ■ ■ 

15. To observe. 

18. To beg earntslly. 

21. Sufficient. 

23. Two of these make a horse. 
27. These surround the teeth. 

29. Necessary when travelling. 

31. To do this is human. 

32. Costing nothing. 

34. In a state of rapture. 

35. Rodents eat this waj’, 

37. Eaten. 

39. A young horse. 

40. Tci grudge. 

43. Exist. 

44. To put two and two together. 




10 Prizes of 10/- each and 
25 Consolation Prizes 

Here’s one you 


The last KOLYNOS Crossword Competition was so popular we’ve decided to have another, 
can all do, and quite a number of you are going to be on the prize list. So, get busy 1 
Write your solution in ink in the space provided, or if you prefer copy the square on to a sheet of paper. 
Whichever you do remember to put your name, age, and address. Enclose in an envelope marked “ K ” 
in the top left-hand corner, and post to: KOLYNOS, Dept. C8, 12 Chenies Street, London, W.C.i. You can 
send in as many entries as you like, but each must be accompanied by one of the yellow cartons taken from a 
Is' gd., IS. or 6d. tube of KOLYNOS DENTAL CREAM. The '-closing date is November 12th, 193S, and the 
above prizes will be awarded in order of merit for the best and neatest solutions received, age being taken 
into account. The decision of the judges in all matters relating to this competition must be accepted as final. 



SEND YOUR MITE FOR OUR MITES IN 
THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

'T’HE INF.4NTS HOSPITAL—the first Hospital of its kind to be founded 
in Europe—ivas established in 1903 for the treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There are now 100 cots; accommodation for seven 
Nursing Mothers; an Out-patient Department; X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight 
and IMassage Departments; a Research Laboratory; a Lecture Theatre; and 
a Milk Laboratory. The work carried on in the wards is supplemented by 
the Convalescent Home at Bsrnham, Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 

Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL, 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


ATOUNTAIN PEN"for2« 

The Gillott Xib with the new '* Inqiie. 
duct Reservoir'^ nftaehnient (Pat. No. 
477466) gives foi:nr.iin-p. n acrion wild 
advantages of Gillott Sratiiifss Steel nib. 
" Inquediict " opeii.t for easy clennintr. 
Supplied with three patterns of nib, 

stationers stork, or box containing 
3 .pen^ can he obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillotc & Sons, Ltd., 
post free oa receipt of 7id. in 
stamps. 




tmStPH tlUOirtSONS lTD.,VICTQniAWKS..BIRMINCHAM,l 
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JIM KEEPS HIS HEAD 


© 


CHAPTER 1 
The Ride 

was staring at 


liis son in 


IV/rR OUVRY 

surprise. . 

" Let me take it, Dad,” begged Jim. 

“ You ! ” replied his father, " but you 
can’t drive the car. You’re too young,” 

“ I know that, but I have a bicycle.” 

“ And you want to carry a pendant 
Worth seven hundred pounds on a push 
bike! Jim, you are foolish.” 

Jim looked at his father steadily. 

" I can’t see what’s foolish about it. 
Dad,” he answered quietly. " Salthorpe 
is less than twenty miles from Norwich. 
I can do the trip in two hours and reach 
the house before dark. And as no one 
but you and I will have any idea what I’m 
carrying who is going to interfere with me ?” 

Mr Ouvry shook -his head. 

" It’s a risk, Jim. A big risk. Oh, I 
know you would be careful but you might 
ha\-e an accident. ■ No, I must get out the 
car and go myself.” 

Jim bit his lip. 

" Dad, you’re not fit to move out of 
doors on a damp afternoon like this. A’ou 
have a bad chill and you know the doctor 
warned you to stay in. If you do go out 
you’ll only get another attack of bronchitis, 
and you remember what happened last time 
5'ou had one.” 

Mr Ouvry was silent. He did remember. 
He had been laid up for three months and 
the expense had been terrible. He knew 
that it would be madness to go out, but this 
matter was urgent. 

He was a ryorking jeweller and this 
pendant of which he had spoken had been 
left with him for two small pearls to be 
replaced in the setting. It belonged to a 
wealthy'woman, a Mrs Curtis who lived in 
a large house. Crag Head, on the cliffs 
above the village of Salthorpe. 

A letter had just come from Mrs Curtis, 
asking that the pendant might be sent at 
once because she wished to rvear it at a 
dance that night. This letter should have 
arrived bj' the morning post, but had some¬ 
how been delayed and had not come until 
half-past two. To make matters worse for 
Mr Ouviy, this was Saturday afternoon and 
young Bennett, his assistant, had gone home 
for the week-end. 

He spoke again. " Jim, I might hire a 
car and send you in it to Salthorpe.” 

" That would cost a couple of pounds,” 
said Jim, " and I wouldn’t be a bit safer 
than on my bike.” 

He looked at the clock. 

" It’s nearly three and will be dark by 
five. Yovr’d better let me go. Dad.” 

His father yielded suddenly. 

“ All right. Get your bicycle. I’ll do 
up the pendant. But whatever you do 
be careful. If an)rthing happened to it 
while it was in my charge it would pretty 
well finish us.” 

" Don’t I know it ? ” agreed Jim, and 
ran to fetch his machine. 

He looked over it quickly, saw that the 
lamp was in good order and the tyres well 
pumped up. Three minutes later, with the 
pendant safely parcelled in his breast 
pocket, he was riding away. 

Jim was fifteen, big for his age. He was 
no genius but good at games. He had lots 
of common sense. He was an only son and 
his mother was dead. He and his rather 
delicate father were the best of friends. 

It was a dull, cloudy afternoon and, when 
he got outside the town, Jim found that 
there was more wind than he liked. The 
w'orst of it was it w'as blowing from the 
East so was'against him. This slow'ed him 
dowm a good deal, and he soon began to 
realise that he would not reach Salthorpe 
before night fell. Yet this did not worry 
him much for he knew his way and, with 
the wind behind him, he would get home 
all the more quickly. 

The whole distance was eighteen miles. 
Before Jim had covered the first nine the 
wind had grown so much stronger that it 
was all he could do to ride on the level and, 
when he came to any little up-slope, he had 
to get off and push. 

Dusk began to close in and the look of the 
sky gave him no comfort. From the dark, 
ragged clouds that raced overhead it looked 
as if ~a real Nor-Easter was working up. 
When at last he reached the coast road he 
had no doubt about it. The wind came off 
the sea in great gusts, and when the first 
of these met him he had to jump off in a 
hurry to save liimself from being blown 
into the ditch, bicycle and all. 


Short Story 
By Tom Gifford 

For the last two miles he had not seen a 
soul, now there was a flash of headlights 
and a car came up behind him. 

It was a rather old two-seater sports car. 
It stopped and a man put his head out. 

" Is this the way to Salthorpe ? ” he 
asked. 

" Straight on,” Jim told him cheerfully. 
■" About two miles.” . 

" Thanks.” The other hesitated. " You 
''going/there ? ” 

"I am.” ■ ' 

" Likg.a lift _? " 

" That’s kind of you but I have a bike.” 

"We can tie it on behind,” was the 
answer. 

Jim gave the man a quick glance. He 
was young, decently dressed, qiiite otdinary 
looking. Also it seemed plain that: he was 
a stranger. And Jim himself was aching 
from the long struggle against the storm. 

" It’s very kind of you,” he said. 

The other laughed, and got out. 

" Here are some luggage straps,” he 
said. " And don’t worry about the paint. 
The old bus is due for a new coat when I 
can afford it.” 

He helped Jim to tie on the bicycle ; Jim 
got in and they were off. 

" What part of the place are you bound 
for ? ” the man asked. 

" Crag Head. It’s on the cliff.” 

" That’s rum. I’m going to the same 
place. I’m staying the night.” 

They passed through the village and 
climbed the hill beyond. 

Jim had never been to Crag Head, but 
his father had explained that it was on the 
high ground north of the village and close 
to the cliff. By this time it was almost 
pitch dark, but the house the car stopped at 
was just as described. Jim’s new friend 
pulled up at the door. 

" Get out and ring, will you ? ” he said. 

" And ask where I can put the car.” 

Jim got out, went up the steps, and 
pressed the bell. Almost at once the . 
door opened and Jim had a glimpse of a 
small, badly-lighted hall. Before he could 
even speak a heavy rug was flung over his 
head and a pair of powerful arms gripped , 
him. " All right, Joe,” he heard a harsh 
voice say, " I've got him.” 


CHAPTER 2 

The House on the Cliff 

J IM fought for all he was worth, but the 
thick folds of the rug suffocated him 
and the man who held him was immensely 
.strong. He kicked the fellow’s shins and 
heard him say something that was not a 
blessing. The man shook him violently.'. 

“ If you try that again you’ll get a crack 
on the head,” he threatened viciously. 
" Here, Joe, help me to carry him.” 

Another pair of hands grasped Jim and 
left him helpless. Then one man held the 
rug round. Jim’s head while the other 
explored his pockets. 

“ I .got it,” he heard the younger man 
say, then all went black and Jim collapsed. 

When at last his senses came back he 
found himself lying on hard boards. 

His head ached, his mouth was dry, and 
at first he could not think where he was or 
remember what had happened. The only 
thing of which he was conscious was a roar 
of wind. But very soon recollection came 
back and the first thing he did was to thrust 
his hand into his pocket. 

" Gone 1 ” he said heavily. " And Dad 
ruined ! What a fool I’ve been.” 

He got up and began to grope round. 
There were no curtains to the two 
windows and the heavy wind was beginning 
to clear the sky of clouds. It was not 
■SO dark as it had been, and there was light 
enough for Jim to see that his prison was 
a large, bare room which seemed to be on 
the ground floor. 

He found the . door and tried it but, 
of course, it was locked. Then he noticed 
that there was a gleam of light showing 
under the door. Was it possible that the 
thieves were still in the house ? He 
listened, but all he could hear was the 
steady thunder of the gale coming straight 
off the North Sea and the smash of the 
waves against the cliff beneath. The 
whole house was shaking. 

Jim went to the window. It was fast. 
He smashed a pane and the wind rushed 
in like a mad thing. He forced his head out. 
There were only about ten yards of ground 
between the wall and the cliff top, and 
salt spray was whirling up in clouds with 
every pounding wave that broke. Yet 
there was space to get out if he could only 
open the window. 

He triedj but the sashes were nailed and 
he could not move them. True, he could 
break the panes, but the openings were too 


Jacko Passes the Time 


J ACKO was feeling very pleased with 
himself. He had an unexpected 
shilling in his pocket. 

" Who did you pinch thSt from ? ” 

asked Chimp. 

" Earned it, my boy," returned Jacko, 
chuckling. " Come on I ’’ he urged. 
" Let’s get down to the river.” 


The youngster didn’t know what to 
say, but, propelled violently from behind 
by Jacko, he got in. Jacko followed, 
and soon they were gliding along the 
Stream in fine style. 

Jacko was enjoying himself. 

Presently the silly lad took it into his 
head to race a little row-boat at the 



The next moment he was in the water 


But Chimp shook his head. He had 
some errands to do. So Jacko wandered 
off, rather disconsolately, by himself. 

On the towpath stood a small boy. He 
appeared to be waiting for somebody. 
He was; for his brother, who had 
promised to take him out in his punt. 

" That your punt ? inquired Jacko, 
staring at one that was moored to the. 
landing stage. 

The small boy nodded. 

Jacko moved a bit nearer. "Look 
here ! ’’ he said. “ I’ll punt you up to 
the lock while you’re waiting. What do 
you say to that ? ” 


other side of the stream. Suddenly there 
was a shout from the shore. 

“ Hi I What do you think you’re 
doing with my boat ? ’’ demanded an 
angry voice. 

“ That’s my brother ! ’’ exclaimed the 
small boy, jumping up. 

“ Good luck to him,” grinned Jacko, 
twisting round to look. 

Unfortunately he let go of the punt 
pole. He tried to regain it, failed, and 
the punt shot forward. 

Jacko leaned over, lost his balance, 
and the next moment, with a mighty 
splash, he was in the water ! 


small to climb through. He hunted about 
the room for an old poker, anything wi th 
which he could force open a sash, but there 
was not a thing. Except for dust the place 
was bare. 

While ho was still engaged in this vain 
search there came a roar louder than wind 
or wave, a frightful fumbling and crashing. 
The whole house quivered as if in an earth¬ 
quake, and Jim found himself flat on the 
floor. He: struggled up and went again 
to the window. The sky was now almost 
clear and the stars were bright. 

Now he saw what had happened. A 
huge section of the cliff, undermined by 
the great waves, had given way and fallen 
iiito the sea I There was barely a yard 
left between the wall and the cliff verge. 

For a moment panic seized Jim. If 
there came a fresh fall the house would go, 
and he with it. -It looked as if he were 
to lose his life as well as the jewellery. 

The light of a lamp or a candle still 
showed under the door and in a momentary 
lull he caught a scared voice. 

“ Did you hear that, Joe ? The house 
is falling down. Come on. Let’s get out.” 

" Don’t be a fool! ” It was the younger 
man speaking, but in a very different tone 
from that which he had used to Jim. " We 
can’t driv’e in this. Why, you couldn’t stand 
outside. Wait a bit. This can’t last.” 

A fresh gust drowned the older man’s 
answer. The wind tore at the house like a 
legion of demons. There came a fresh 
crash; the whole window collapsed and 
fell inwards, showering the floor with 
broken glass. As Jim scrambled to his 
feet the wind caught him and nearly blew 
him down agai-n. 

He fought his way to the window. At any 
cost he meant to get out. He scrambled 
over the ledge. The blast pinned him 
against the wall, salt spray soaked him, 
he went down on his knees and crawled. 
He could feel the whole cliff quivering, and 
each moment expected the whole thing 
to drop into the raging abyss beneath. 
He had never .in his life been so thankful 
as when he reached the corner and plunged 
away across the garden to the garage 
which he could see in front of him. 

The door was shut. If it was locked he 
was done. To his intense relief he found 
it unlocked and, luckily for him, the doors 
were sliding ones. He forced them open 
and there was the car. He groped about 
until he found the tap of the petrol tank, 
and turned it. Petrol came gushing out. 

Just then he saw a shadow against the 
dim light outside. His heart was in his 
mouth, for this was one of the thieves. 
Without waiting an instant, he charged 
the man, butted him in the stomach, 
knocked him down, and ran for his life. 

A yell of fury rose above the roar of the 
great wind but Jim only ran the faster. 
Down the drive he went, through the gate 
and down the hill beyond. Someone was 
chasing him, but with the wind behind 
him Jim broke records. ■ 

He found himself in the street but not a 
soul was about. He did not know where 
to go for help, and was nearly distracted 
when he caught sight of the police station. 
He stopped, but before he could gain the 
closed door Joe was on him. 

" Got you ! ” he snarled, as he grasped 
Jim by the collar of his jacket. 

Jim was so blown he had hardly any 
strength left, yet he had enough to give 
one shout. Then Joe’s fist caught him, 
half stunning him. Joe began to drag 
him away. 

" Now then, what’s all this ? ” came a 
stern voice, and out of an archway stepped 
a tall policeman. 

Joe dropped Jim like a hot coal and 
bolted back up the hill. 

" He’s robbed me,” Jim said hoarsely.' 
" A pendant I was taking to Mrs Curtis. He 
and another man. They have a car up at 
the house on the cliff edge.” 

The policeman blew his whistle, then 
started off with long strides in pursuit of 
Joe. Another policeman came out, picked 
up Jim, carried him in and laid him on a 
couch. For a second time that night 
Jim’s senses left him. 

He was in bed when he woke up and the 
big policeman was sitting beside him. 

" Did you get him ? ” Jim breathed. 

" We got ’em both,” replied the police¬ 
man. " And the jewellery. But we 
wouldn’t have done it if it hadn’t been for 
you, • young fellow. That was a smart 
trick turning the petrol tap.” 

He chuckled. 

" Now you lie still and go to sleep. We’ve 
telephoned your dad, so you’ve nothing 
to worry about. And I’ve a notion JMrs 
Curtis is going to be pretty pleased when 
she hears how you saved her pendant “ 
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Children’s Encyelopedia Children Have 

a Long Start in the Race 


FHEll booklet m coloras*, also haiifllbook ‘^For Busy Mauds & Clever Meads’’ 

Post Voucher below Totlai/! 


Mo yo» wish 
Yonr Children 
to will a 

SCIIMC AltSIIIP ? 

F. H. Curtis, Mablelhorpe. 

My son, aged eleven years, teas 
fortunate in winning a scholarship 
for the Grammar School, and has 
found your ivorks a teonderful help. 


C HILDREN who have The Children’s Encyclopedia—and there are more 
than 3,500,000 Children’s Encyclopedia children—are every day 
learning something interesting and worth while. They are storing in their 
memory and imagination a wealth of mental pictures, ideas and ideals 
which help them in school and become an important part of their equipment 
for the years ahead. They have made a long start in the race for knowledge. 


Mrs. A. W. Carter, Glastonbury. 
The books are always in use by my 

■ daughter who toon a scholarship. 
She could not get on without 
them. 

W. Ironriel<l,'Hr. Wlieelion. 

My son won a scholarship and owes 
it chiefly to the knowledge he 
received from the C.E., which is 
essential to every child. 

Mrs. Hart, Bolton. 

I have found them very interesting 
and useful. My two elder children 
have been successful in passing 
examinations to tvin scholarships. 

E. Roberts, Guernsey. 

I think the Encyclopedia is very 
helpfid to children especially when 
studying for exams. 

Mrs. C. M. Jones, Hereford. 

The Children's Encyclopedia has 
proved invaluable and a sure help 
in the gaining of scholarships. Two 
of my three children have won 
scholarships, while the third, aged 
seven, already spends much time 
with these volumes. 


Five Uniffiie Features 

Among the many special features of The Children’s 
Encyclopedia first comes its moral influence in the home 
life—the happy way in which principles and ideals arc 
implanted in youthful minds. Next is its power of 
“ hximanizing ” knowledge, its clear, simple and conver¬ 
sational style. It is the pioneer in this particular field. 
Next a very important feature—the psychological arrange¬ 
ment, just enough information on every subject, but not 
enough in any one article to fatigue the mind. And finally 
the pictures—16,000 of them, which perfectly supplement 
and truly illustrate the text. No work has been able better 
to bring the important subjects of knowledge quickly and 
easily within the comprehension of growing minds. Even 
adults who consult The Children’s Encyclopedia say that they 
get more information in less time than from any other M^ork. 

IG9OOO Fietnres That Educate 

All the pictures in The Children’s Encyclopedia have some¬ 
thing important to say. They are not just “pretty pictures.” 
They illustrate the facts and truths of science; the fascinating 
life of the animal and plant worlds; the life of the ocean, 
stream and river; the secrets of the starry universe. They 


display in rich colour and photogravure the masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture and architecture. 

The story of the great industries is told in whole series of 
progressive pictures. These 16,000 educational pictures 
form a connected history of the world’s life and development 
impossible to grasp with the written word alone. It is visual 
education in its finest form. 

The Idea of a Fatiier 
Who Loved Uis Child 

This teonderful educational plan, tvhich has captured the 
imagination of children the world over, is the idea of a 
father who loved his child and was determined to give that 
child every possible aid to a well-founded and well-rounded 
education. From the moment the first edition was placed 
in the children’s hands it has been their enthusiastic choice. 
It has been translated into five foreign languages. Every¬ 
where parents and teachers have sung its praises and the 
most prominent educational authorities in the world have 
purchased thousands of sets and placed them in their schools. 
Every edition of The Children’s Encyclopedia has been a 
new, improved, revised edition. The edition that is now 
ready is the best and most beautiful of them all. 


FMEE 


for your Cbilclreii 
Beautiful Booklet 
ill colour. Also Children’s Handbook 
“For Busy Hands & Clever Heads 


The publishers of The Children’s 
Encyclopedia have reprinted from 
this new edition an interesting 6-1- 
page booklet entitled “ For Busy 
Hands & Clever Heads,” ■^vhich con¬ 
tains sample pages from the section 
“Things to Make and Do.” Every 
boy and girl will be delighted with 
this fascinating booklet. Every 


parent, teacher, and all who take 
an interest in the welfare of children, 
who send in the voucher for the Free 
Descriptive Booklet in colour will 
receive free a copy of the Booklet 
“ For Busy Hands & Clever Heads.” 
The children will he charmed with 
it. Let them have the benefit of this 
opportunity. 


POST 
VOUCHER 
TODAY 


Your Children will be delighted with these Free Booklets 

F®st Aoucuem Tokay 



CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER VOUCHER 

To The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

Tallis House, Tallis Street, London, E.C.4 

There arc.children in my family, ages. 

You may post me, without any charge or obliga¬ 
tion whatever, the beautiful colour booklet, also 
the handbook “For Busy Hands & Clever 
Heads,” being sample pages taken from 
The Children’s Encyclopedia. 


Occupation 


:j 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at airy house in the world 
for lls a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Money Prizes For Finding the Wireless programmes 


Jn this picture eight wireless 
programmes are repre¬ 
sented and the station from 
which each is being broadcast 
is named. The letters forming 
each name, however, have 
been jumbled. 

Can you name each station 
and the programme which it 
is sending out ? 

Two prizes of ten shillings 
and 25 half-crowns are offered 
for the best-written correct 
or nearest correct lists sent by 
readers of 15 or under. Allow¬ 
ance will be made for age. 
Here fs an example to show 



how to write your answers : 
1 London—Gardening Talk. 

The programmes are Chil¬ 
dren’s Hour : Dance Music ; 
Gardening Talk ; Opera; 
Organ Recital; Songs ; Time, 
News, and Weather; Variety. 

Write your list on a post¬ 
card, add your name, address, 
and age, and send it to 
CN Competition Number 63, 
I Tallis House, London, E C 4 
(Comp), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
October 0 . 

The Editor’s decision must 
be accepted as final. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Now We Know 

Xe ACKER : Who invented the 
arc lamp ? 

Pupil : Noah did ; he was 
compelled by' necessity' to in¬ 
vent it for flood-lighting. 

Autumn 

Qweet summer time has met 
defeat. 

The leaves fall fast along the lane. 
Mists gather in the woodland vale; 
And autumn conkers once again. 


Distant 

jS^AME the most unsociable 
things in the world. 
Milestones, because you 
are never able to see two of 
them together. 

. Beheaded Words 
'pnis thing is used in homes and 
shops 

And by small boys when spinning 
tops. 

Cut off its head (nay, do not frown) 
And you will find an English towm. 
Behead again and, lo, is found 
A token or a certain sound. 

Answer next week 


WirttepSolstjce, 0ec22' 
Shortest Dai^ 


SpringEqoirKix,March2l 



LoftgostDag 

AutuiHnG4uift<K.$ept23 SummerSolstice.June22 


Wirrter Solstice, Dec22v Sprioe£<ruinox.March2} 

Shortest Day -t——^ 



I V”***'^ LongestDau 
AulumnEquif>dx.Sept23 Suff»nerSolstice,June2z 


gummer Time ends on Sunday. These two charts indicate (left) day¬ 
light, twilight, and darkness on October 1, the last day of Summer 
Time, and (right) on October 2, the first day of Greenwich Time. 


Enigma 

'J'AKE half a crow, and then add, 
twice. 

Part of the well-known verb To 
be. 

A vital situation thus 

You will create ; but don’t blame 

me. Answer next week 

other Worlds Next Week 
Jx the evening Venus and Jupiter 
are in the south-west, and 
Jupiter is in 
the south. In 
the morning 
Mars is in the 
east. The pic- 
ture shows 
the Moon at 
half-past seven 
on Monday 
evening, October 3.. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Oct. 2 . Admiral Keppel died 1788 

3 . John Lyon, founder of 

Harrow School, died . 1592 

4 . Henry Carey, composer, 

died .. 1743 

5 . John Addington Symonds 

born. . . . . . 1840 

6. John Caius, founder of 

the college, bom . . 1510 

7 . Archbishop Laud born . 1573 

8. Cola di Rienzi assassin¬ 

ated in Rome . . i 1354 


Ici on Parle Franpais 



La batte Le b^ton de guicbet La baUe 


bat stump ball 

Jack regrette que I’ete soil pass^. 
Plus de cricket: La batte, la balle, 
et les batons de guichet sont mis 
de c6te jusqu'.i ce que le priutemps 
soit de retour. 

Jack is sorry that summer is over. 
No more cricket t Bat, ball, and 
stumps are put away till spring 
comes again. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Goose Buyer. B bought 25 geese 
at live shillings each and proposed to 
sell 20 at six shillings and threepence. 

Jumbled Football Teams. Everton, 
Chelsea, Arsenai, Barnsley. 

Is This Your Couuty ? Berkshire 
The 0 N Cross Word Puzzle 




FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

I c T o R was apparently 
doing his best to stop 
his cousins from visiting the 
old quarry’. 

“It’s haunted,’’ he declared. 
"When it was still in use there 
was an accident and several 
men were killed. Their ghosts 
are there still, they say; 
people have even heard the 
clanging noises made by the 
men at work.” 

Bessie and Nora burst out 
laughing. But the laughter 
had hardly died away before 
they' heard sounds that made 
them stop. A thin hammer¬ 
ing sound was floating up 
from the quarry. 

“ Well, I vote we go on,” 
Victor said, curiosity over- 


coming his alarm. And added: 
“ It’s broad daylight,” 

The girls too were as curious 
as they were scared, so the 
three moved on warily. But 
before they had gone much 
farther down the'sloping track 
the noises stopped, and even 
when they rounded a ridge 
and came into the quarry 
a gloomy silence still hung 
over the place. 

“ Perhaps it’s the ghosts’ 
dinner hour,” murmured 
Bessie, with a shaky giggle. 

“ And perhaps they’ve gone 
to enjoy it in that cave place 
over there,” grinned Victor. 
" I’m going to look, anyway.” 
And, with the others on his 
heels, he clattered across the 



@ A Thrill For Three 


quarry towards a dark open¬ 
ing in one of its walls. 

It appeared to lead to a 
cavern of some size. Victor 
ventured in as far as its inky 
darkness would permit, and 
the others went in as well. 

“ Can’t get much farther as 
we haven’t a light.” Victor 
said as he groped forward ; 
but before either of the girls 
could reply there was a sharp 
cracking sound, followed by 
a long-drawn-out roar. The 
ground shook, and the three 
were nearly choked with dust. 

When they were able to 
take in what had happened 
they found that a fall of cliff, 
had blocked the cave mouth, 
e.xcept for one narrow opening. 


■ “ We’re boxed right in,’’ 
groaned Victor. 

However,-just as he spoke 
there came the' sound of 
voices outside, and soon a 
boy’s head appeared at the slit. 

" Are you unhurt in there ? 
Good ! What a fall ! My pal 
and I have been tapping and 
hammering about here look¬ 
ing for fossils,” he explained. 
“ If we hadn’t gone off to a 
quiet corner to look over our 
spoils we’d''have been lying 
under this lot as flat as pan¬ 
cakes. We'll soon fetch help, 
so keep your peckers up.” 

" Well, we’ve found out who 
the ghosts were, anyway," 
said Victor, as the three 
settled down to wait. 


PgCjq^ Puck's 





Are the two bars across the archway 
parallel ? Decide before measuring 
them, and then see if you were right. 


Rearrange the letters on 
each bloom to make the 
name of a well-known flower. 


Here is an easily-made cliairforyoiir little sister’s doll’s house. 
Cut two pieces of cardboard to the shape shown, bore holes 
in both pieces and glue matches (without heads) in position. 


Can you find the way to Bristol 
through this maze without 
crossing any of the black lines ? 


BUY ALU YOUR MEDICINES FROM YOUR CHEMIST 



Wlaal tliat cold 
needs is 



Remedies which treat only the 
symptoms of a cold (running nose, 
headache, sore throat, etc.) simply 
bottle up the germs in the system. 
To get well quickly, treat the 
CAUSE, not the effects. 

Vapex, because it is breathed from 
the handkerchief direct through the 
nasal and bronchial passages, des¬ 
troys the germs where they con¬ 
gregate, and natural relief follows.' 

From your Chemist 2 /- 0 3 /- 

V!W THOMAS KERFOOT Bt CO, LTD. 


CORONATION PACKET ic 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KF.XYA-TAXGAN- 
YIKA, CAY2IAX Is., COSTA HICA {large Piclovial), 
PERSIA, Coronation. CANADA, George VI. ANDORRA. 
^’ew Issue. IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Coo- 
mmiorativc). DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GKOROE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post free. Presented •with this packet to all who 
ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains; 100 B. Colonial. 1/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Stud ■ addresses of stamp collectors and 
reoeivc an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., aRANVII.l.D ROAD. BARNDT. 



;uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiii|^ 


I YOU WHO KNOW | 

I THE G N_ I 

= ... need not he told that it is = 

E a paper which deals with all the = 

H news that really matters ... = 

= that the sensational.and the sordid = 

= have no place in its pages ... = 

= that the boy or girl, or the man = 

= or woman, who reads the C N = 

= regularly stands out above the = 

E crowd as well-informed concerning = 

E the affairs of the world today. ■ = 

E T^NOWING this, would you not E 

= Tv ^ivish to introduce the paper E 

= to a good friend ? Please pass this E 

= copy on when you have finished = 

= with it and show your friend the e 

E Order Form below, which should = 

E be filled in and handed to a = 

E newsagent. = 


ORDER FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE 
CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
every Thursday until further 
notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


If no newsagent is available the CN 
can be delivered at any address in the 
world for lls a year. Please send 
a cheque or postal order to The 
Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, 
Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Fniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 


The Children’s Xe’.vspap?r is printed in England anil published every Thursday bj’’the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Pleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: Tallis 
House, Tallis Street, London, E.0.4. It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15,1929, at the Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates every- 
Where: lls a year : 5s Gd for six months. It can also be obtained from tlie Sole Agents for Australia and Ifew Zealand: Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa: Central News Agency, Ltd* October 1, 193S- 

S.L. 









































































































































































